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TO AN OPTIMIST. 


I FEEL, Amanda, much surprise 
That you have yet escaped disaster, 
Although you openly despise 
The teaching of each sapient master ; 
You do not take a mournful theme 
And always talk in accents tearful, 
Nay, far from this, you often seem, 
Audacious maid ! distinctly cheerful. 


Upon each book, if only graced 
With striking plot and situation, 
You look with possibly misplaced 
But quite unstinted admiration ; 
You do not share as yet, I know, 
Our modern critics’ sad conviction, 
Who write long articles to show 
The swift decline of modern fiction. 


You do not cultivate a cause 
Much advertised in largest letters, 
Nor seek for popular applause 
By talking of your sex’s “‘ fetters ;”’ 
They charm you not, those fierce delights 
So dear to all our lady-fighters : 
You care, I think, for Women’s Rights 
As little as for women writers. 


Although it seems extremely bold, 
You say without the least misgiving, 
That, spite of what the sages hold, 
Existence still is worth the living ; 
Nor will you readily obey 
Those mournful philosophic wishes, 
Which urge mankind, without delay, 
To turn themselves to food for fishes. 


No doubt such antiquated views 
Deserve our most sincere compassion, 
Since obstinately you refuse 
To heed the latest mental fashion ; 
And errors grave and sinister 
In such opinions I'd discover, 
Were I some wise philosopher, 
Not merely — your devoted lover ! 
Temple Bar. ANTHONY C. DEANE. 


THE CHILDREN. 


ONLY to keep them so, 
Soft, warm, and young ; 

The wee, feeble fingers, 
The babbling tongue. 

Tears that we kiss away, 
Smiles that we win ; 

Careless of knowledge, 
As guiltless of sin. 
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Only to keep them so, 
Frank, true, and pure ; 

Of our full wisdom 
So lovingly sure. 

Our frown all they shrink from, 
Our fiat their law ; 

Our store, whence all gladness 
They fearlessly draw. 


Only to keep them so, 
Sweet hands that cling, 
Sweet lips that laugh for us, 
Sweet tones that ring ; 
Curls that we train to wave, 

Feet that we guide, 
Each fresh step a wonder, 
Each new word a pride. 


Only to keep them so ! 
Women and men 

Are the tinies that circled us 
Lovingly then. 

Gentle and good to us, 
Patient and strong, 

Guarding our weaknesses, 
Bearing us long. 


Tenderly mocking us, 

Old thoughts and ways, 
That scarcely keep measure 
With life’s rapid days. 

Good to us — waiting. 
Our sunset shows fair ! 
But, only to have them so, 


Just as they were ! 
All The Year Round, 


O TIME AND CHANGE! 


O Time and Change, they range and range 
From sunshine round to thunder ! 
They glance and go as the great winds 
blow, 

And the best of our dreams drive under ; 
For Time and Change estrange, estrange — 
And, now they have looked and seen us, 

O we that were dear we are all too near 
With the thick of the world between us. 


O Death and Time, they chime and chime 
Like bells at sunset falling ! 
They end the song, they right the wrong, 
They set the old echoes calling ; 
For Death and Time bring on the prime 
Of God’s own chosen weather, 
And we lie in the peace of the Great Re 
lease 
As once in the grass together. 
W. E. HENLEY. 





Old New England. 


From The London Quarterly Review. 
OLD NEW ENGLAND.! 


THERE is no greater refreshment for 
a mind wearied with the noise and 
worry of the present than to be carried 
out from itself into the far-away past, 
and to be enabled to realize the daily 
life, participate in the joys and sor- 
rows, and revel in the quaint and 
strange humors of remote ancestors, 
with a zest proportioned to their dis- 
similarity to the men and women, the 
customs and fashions of to-day. Even 
the woes, sad yet comical, of a New 
England baby in the fresh and hardy 
days of the Puritan colonists, may be 
contemplated with a healthy tendency 
to thankfulness that life in these later 
times is not so bad after all, especially 
for the neophytes. 

To such a healing transmigration 
Mrs. Earle’s dainty little book grace- 
fully lends itself. Indeed, she herself 
strikes the keynote of this grateful 
mood in the artless yet artful motto on 
her title-page : ‘* Let us thank God for 
having given us such ancestors; and 
let each successive. generation thank 


him not less fervenily, for being one 
step further from them in the march of 
ages.” 

But the book by no means confines 
itself to a detail of the sufferings of 
King Baby in those early New England 


days. Beyond the charming chapter 
on ‘Child Life,” three hundred and 
fifty pages are devoted to no less, if not 
still more, interesting topics, ranging 
from ‘‘Courtship and Marriage” and 
‘‘ Domestic Service”? down to * Rai- 
ment and Vesture,”’ ** Doctors and Pa- 
tients,’ and the unavoidable sequence 
and close, ‘‘ Funeral and Burial Cus- 
toms.’”’ If the reader is contemplating 
a grand historical romance, the acces- 
sories filled in with the beautiful accu- 
racy of Sir Walter Scott, the scene laid 
in New England in the seventeenth or 
eighteenth century, here is the very 
volume for him, an indispensable guide 
to most of the picturesque peculiarities 


1 Customs and Fashions in Old New England. 
By Alice Morse Earle, London: David Nutt, 
1893, 
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of the period, a handbook wholly free 
from dulness and dryness. 

When the Puritan baby opened his 
eyes in the raw New England atmo- 
sphere, he began his hard struggle for 
life. If it were summer, he probably 
would be warm enough. But if it were 
winter, his transition from the hot fire- 
side, where his tiny face was scorched: 
by the roaring wood fire, to the dis- 
tance of a few feet, would ‘bring him: 
within range of a temperature that - 
would grievously discomfort him, and’ 
possibly benumb and stupefy him by 
its severity. 

When but a few days of his sojourn 
in a strange world were over, a rude 
shock was in reserve for the tender 
little colonist. On the very next Sun- 
day after his birth he was carried 
through the frosty air to the damp and 
chilly meeting-house, there to be bap- 
tized. And he might consider himself 
fortunate if he was simply sprinkled or 
touched with the freezing fluid, and 
not bodily immersed in it. Often the 
ice had to be broken in the christening 
bowl; and of one hard parson it is 
recorded that he persisted in infant 
immersion till his own child nearly lost 
its life thereby. It certainly is to his 
credit that after that experiment he 
broke away from his hazardous rou- 
tine. A living heart evidently was 
hidden under his iron exterior. 

In the diary of Judge Samuel Sewali 
—a New England Pepys or Evelyn, of 
whose journalistic gossip Mrs. Earle 
has made judicious use — we find proof 
that rough, bitter weather was not 
allowed to defer the performance of 
this initiatory rite. One of his own 
children was baptized when four days 
old. ‘‘ Day was louring after the storm 
but not freezing. Child shrank at the 
water but Cry’d not.’’ So with another 
little fellow, on a blustering, windy 
Sabbath. ‘Small wonder,’ reflects 
our author, “‘ that they quickly yielded 
up their souls after the short struggle 
for life so gloomily and so coldly be- 
gun.”’ The majority of Sewall’s numer- 
ous children died in infancy; and of 
Cotton Mather’s fifteen, only two sur- 
vived him. 
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Infant mortality was appalling in its 
amount in those stern Puritan days. 
Mrs. Earle playfully suggests that “its 
natural result—the survival of the 
fittest — may account for the present 
tough endurance of the New England 
people.” Large families were the or- 
der of the day. Twenty children were 
by no means an abnormal number. 
‘Sir William Phips was one of twenty- 
six, all of the same mother. Green, 
the fourth Bostonian printer, had 
thirty children ; the Rev. John Sher- 
man, of Watertown, twenty-six. It 
would be unfair to attribute the ex- 
cessive juvenile mortality to any want 
of affection on the part of Puritan par- 
ents, who were sincerely anxious for 
the welfare of their children both in 
this world and the next. But their 
treatment of the young, however well- 
intentioned, was sadly wanting in judg- 
ment and in tenderness with respect 
both to body and soul. 

It might be thought that the parents 
of such a large tribe would be puzzled 
to find names for these dozens of chil- 
dren. But this, at least, was no trouble 
to those devout men and women. In- 
stead of rummaging the Bible for fresh 
appellations, they felt free to manufac- 
ture or adopt names expressive of such 
qualities as they admired or hoped for. 
For example, the children of Roger 
Clap rejoiced in these singular prefixes : 
Experience, Waitstill, Preserved, Hope- 
still, Wait, Thanks, Desire, Unite, and 
Supply. 

These large families, it is to be 
feared, were lessened off, in a great 
measure, by bad nursing and unsuitable 
diet. ‘‘Rickets”’ was one of the prin- 
cipal diseases of children ; and for this 
and other complaints they were dosed 
with a nauseous mixture called “ snail 
water’? or “snail pottage.’’ In this 
concoction the ingredients ranged from 
baked and pounded snails and salted 
worms, to rosemary, agrimony, the 
strongest ale, etc. Two spoonfuls of 
the diluted product of this fearful com- 
pound were to be given to the little 
sufferer in four spoonfuls of small beer 
morning and afternoon. The recipe 
might well call him ‘the patient,” for 
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so he or she had to be in every sense 
of the word. 

As to the food of these children we 
possess little information. A writer in 
an eighteenth-century almanac throws 
some light on the subject in his advice 
about the ‘* Easy Rearing of Children.’’ 
He recommends a thoroughly Spartan 
regimen. As soon as boys can run 
alone they are to go without hats, in 
the bitter air of New England — like 
the Blue Coat boys in the milder atmo- 
sphere of Old England —to harden 
them. To make the feet tough, he ad- 
vises that children’s feet should be 
wetted in cold water, and that they 
should wear thin-soled shoes, ‘ that 
the wet may come freely in!” A few 
such recipes for the hardening process 
certainly were well adapted to keep 
down any redundancy of population in 
a rising colony. The diet recom- 
mended by this sage for these small 
probationers sounds a little strong in 
these degenerate days. He tells par- 
ents that it is best to feed young chil- 
dren on ‘milk, pottage, flummery, 
bread and cheese, and not let them 
drink their beer’? — which was to be 
a little heated — ‘till they have first 
eaten a piece of brown bread.” 

Surviving these preliminary ordeals, 
the little pilgrims were speedily commit- 
ted to the tender mercies of the school- 
master and schoolmistress. ‘* The 
Youth in this country are verie Sharp 
and early Ripe in their Capacities,” 
says Cotton Mather in one of his ser- 
mons. The New England settlers 
were, for the most part, men of intelli- 
gence and good education, and they 
paid early attention to the establish- 
ment of schools for their precocious 
offspring. Both girls and boys began 
with dame schools, where the girls 
were taught to cook, to spin, weave, 
and knit, and all other housewifely ac- 
complishments. Fine embroidery was 
the special delight both of young girls 
and grown-up ladies ; and their devo- 
tion to this pursuit gained for the latter 
the title of ‘lazy squaws” from the 
Indians, who thought they should have 
been digging in the fields instead of 
embroidering coifs. 
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‘The boys were thrust at once into 
that iron-handed but wholly wise grasp 
—the Latin Grammar. The minds 
trained in earliest youth in that study, 
as it was then taught, have made their 
deep and noble impress on this na- 
tion,’’ says our author ; and we do not 
feel inclined to dispute her dictwm. 
Mathematics did not make much show 
till later years. Penmanship claimed 
the greatest attention. In spelling 
much latitude was allowed, and little 
heed seems to have been paid to the 
use of ‘“‘simme colings nots of interio- 
gations peorids and commoes.” The 
reading and parsing books included the 
Bible, the Catechism, the Psalm Book, 
and that specially cheerful string of 
rhymes, “‘The Day of Doom.” Mrs. 
Earle is curious to know how the sharp 
little colonists managed to parse such 
lines as these from the Bay Psalm 
Book : — 

And sayd He would not let them waste ; 
had not 

Moses stood (whom he chose) 

*fore him i’ the breach ; to turn his wrath 
lest he should waste those. 

The Puritan schoolmaster carried 
out con amore the Solomonic precept 
not to spare the rod. Every instru- 
ment of chastisement was employed 
by the stern masters and mistresses, 
from 
A beesome of byrche for babes verye fit 
To a long lastinge lybbet for lubbers as 

meete. 


Altogether we cannot but join in 
Mrs. Earle’s thankful conclusion to her 
chapter on “ Child Life :”” — 


I often fancy I should have enjoyed 
living in the good old times, but I am glad 
I never was a child in colonial New En- 
gland —to have been baptized in ice water, 
fed on brown bread and warm beer, to have 
had to learn the Assembly’s Catechism and 
‘* explain all the Quaestions with conferring 
Texts,’’ to have been constantly threatened 
with fear of death and terror of God, to 
have been forced tocommit Wigglesworth’s 
‘*Day of Doom ’”’ to memory, and, after all, 
to have been whipped with a tattling stick. 


Yet, with all these drawbacks the 


child life was not usually an unhappy 
one. The clear, sharp New England 
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air ordinarily kept the spirits of the 
children up to concert pitch; and 
there must have been much fun and 
frolic and cheery chat in these large 
families of lively, irrepressible girls 
and boys. In the course of a genera- 
tion or two the over-strict primness and 
morbid gloom of adult life gave place 
to “frivolity and worldliness,” and a 
growing passion for amusement. And 
in this transformation scene the young 
shared with their elders, whether for 
good or evil. On one excellent point 
in the children of old, now too much 
lost sight of in New and Old England 
alike, Mrs. Earle remarks : — 


Of the demeanor of children to their 
parents nought can be said but praise. 
Respectful in word and deed, every letter, 
every record shows that the young Puri- 
tans truly honored their fathers and moth- 
ers. It were well for them to thus obey 
the law of God, for by the law of the land 
high-handed disobedience of parents was 
punishable by death. I do not find this 
penalty ever was paid, as it was under the 
sway of grim Calvin, a fact which redounds 
to the credit both of justice and youth in 
colonial days. 


Passing on to a more engaging sub- 
ject, we find that in the infant days of 
New England bachelors — confirmed 


ones — found themselves in a sad 
plight. Rare as they were, they were 
looked upon with intense scorn and 
disfavor by the whole community, in- 
stead of being regarded with the kindly 
interest accorded to them in the pres- 
ent day. If a man was not married, 
ladies, lawyers, parsons, and laymen 
were all against him. He was a sus- 
pected character. There must be some- 
thing wrong with aman who did not set 
about getting a wife in a land where 
such a blessing was so essential. Rare 


‘and bleak would life on the shores of 


New England be without a good help- 
meet. 

Confirmed bachelors were not often 
allowed to live alone, or to make them- 
selves comfortable where they chose, 
but had to take up their abode wher- 
ever and with whomsoever the “ court ”” 
thought fit. In Hartford they had to 
pay a fine of twenty shillings a week ! 
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apparently in order that the single bliss 
of these “lone-men” might not ad- 
vantage them by saving the cost of a 
wife. On the other hand, the mysteri- 
ously comical regulation of Eastham, 
x Massachusetts town, in 1695, seems 
to be more concerned about the killing 
of crows and blackbirds than about the 
promotion of marriages : — 

Every unmarried man in the township 

shall kill six blackbirds or three crows 
while he remains single ; as a penalty for 
not doing it, shall not be married until he 
obey this order. 
This was rather hard upon the short- 
sighted man ; but apparently he could 
take his time over the job, and live and 
die a bachelor. 

Over such misguided men— the un- 
married — the constable, the watch- 
man, and the tithing-man had to 
exercise a special supervision ; and no 
doubt these busybodies would “ lose 
the duty in the joy” of spying and 
tattling and reporting about the “ scir- 
scumstances and conuersation ”’ of these 
odd fish. In many towns, however, 
** incurridgement’? —it is the choice 
phonetic spelling of a lawmaker of 
those days, when every sturdy citizen 
had his own theory of orthography, and 
Pitmanism triumphed gloriously — was 
given to wedlock by the assignment of 
home lots to bachelors upon marriage. 

In those primitive times old maids, 
maidens ‘ withering on 
stalk’ in single blessedness, were not 
easily found. That wedding -loving 
race was ungallant enough to fix the 
Rubicon of old-maidism at an absurdly 
early age, about five-and-twenty, and 
to bestow upon unmarried ladies of 
thirty the ungracious name of ‘ thorn- 
backs.”’ Still, scarce as unchosen ladies 
were, we find record of one or two who 
adorned the world toa fine old age. In 
the Plymouth Church record, under 
date March 19, 1667, is this entry of 
the death of a lady of this category : — 


Mary Carpenter sister of Mrs. Alice 
Bradford wife of Governor Bradford being 
newly entered into the 91st year of her age. 
She was a godly old maid never married. 


Josselyn, an Englishman who trav- 


the virgin | 
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elled in the colony in 1663, gives a 
glimpse of Boston process of courtship 
in those days : — 

On the South there is a small but pleas- 
ant Common, where the Gallants, a little 
before sunset, walk with their Marmalet- 
Madams till the nine o’clock bell rings 
them home to their respective habitations. 


But the Boston youth had to be very 
cautious how he ventured on this de- 
mure promenade in public with his fair 
sweetheart. The Puritan law-giver, 
who, as our author says, * interfered in 
every detail, small and great, of the 
public and private life of the citizen,” 
had his eye on the young gallant, and 
fines, imprisonment, or the whipping- 
post, were the rocks on which he would 
be wrecked, should he attempt to ‘ in- 
veigle the affections of any maide or 
maide-servant,’? without the parental 
leave and approval. The prenuptial 
settlements were sharply looked after 
by those keen New Englanders. A 
most amusing account is given of 
Judge Sewall’s many courtships, taken 
from his diary. Whether he was as 
eager after filthy lucre in his first mat- 
rimonial venture with Captain Hull’s 
daughter, Hannah, as in his subsequent 
ones, we cannot tell. His record is all 
too brief : — 

Mrs. Hannah Hull saw me when [ took 
my Degree, and set her affection on me, 
though I knew nothing of it till after our 
Marriage. 

No doubt he managed the ‘matter 
discreetly, for we find that this good 
wife had as her dowry her weight in 
silver shillings! Forty-three years of 
matrimonial happiness were terminated 
by her death; and then, like a true 
Puritan, the grave old judge must 
marry again. He lost no time about 
the business. In less than four months 
from his wife’s demise he makes this 
demure entry in his diary : ‘* Wander- 
ing’? (? wondering) “in my mind 
whether to live a married or a single 
life.”’”, And even before that date he 
had a look about among the comely, 
well-dowered widows of Boston. 


Such an array of widows! Boston fairly 
blossomed with widows, the widows ox all 
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the “‘true New England men,”’ whose wills 
Sewall had drawn up, whose dying bed- 
sides he had blessed and harassed with his 
prayers, whose bodies he had borne to the 
grave, whose funeral gloves, and scarves, 
and rings he had received and apprised, 
and whose estates he had settled. Over 
this sombre flower-bed of black-garbed 
widows, these hardy perennials, did this 
aged Puritan butterfly amorously hover, 
loth to settle, tasting each solemn sweet, 
calculating the richness of the soil in which 
each was planted, gauging the golden 
promise of fruit, and perhaps longing for 
the whole garden of full-blown blossoms. 
**Antient maides’’ were held in little 
esteem by him; not one thornback is on 
his list. 


The particulars of his several court- 
ships, with their encouragements, suc- 
cesses, and rebuffs, are given in the 
judge’s own words, and yield amusing 
and edifying reading. Amongst his 
love gifts to Widow Denison we find : 
“Dr. Mathers sermons neatly bound 
and told her in it we were invited to a 
wedding :’’ a good way of popping the 
question by book. The amiable widow 
duly responded with “very good 
Curds.”” Other gifts from the judge 
followed : 


“K. Georges Effigies in 
Copper and an English Crown of K. 


Charles II. 1677.’> Then something 
for the palate: ‘‘ A pound of Reasons 
and Proportionate Almonds.’’ Again 
a higher style: ‘‘ A Psalm-book ele- 
gantly bound in Turkey leather.”” “A 
pair of Shoe Buckles cost five shillings 
three pence.”” “‘Two Cases with a 
knife and fork in each; one Turtle 
Shell Tackling; the other long with 
Ivory Handles squar’d cost four shil- 
lings sixpence.”’ 

In Judge Sewall’s case, of course, 
the difficulties and risks of courtship 
were small. He was rich and a lawyer, 
and knew how to sail clear of pains and 
penalties if his matches were broken 
off by himself. Besides, in the Boston 
of those days his domestic affairs would 
be discussed as minutely as in an En- 
glish village of our own day, and no 
end of officious friends would offer 
their services as matchmakers for such 
an excellent mate. In some localities, 
however, the ancient art of courtship 
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labored under serious disadvantages. 
In the Connecticut Valley the sweet- 
hearts, primly seated on opposite sides 
of the great fireplace, had to “* whisper 
their tender nothings’ through a 
** courting-stick,”” a long, hollow stick 
fitted with mouth and ear pieces. This 
telephonic mode of courtship, con- 
ducted under the eyes of the whole 
family circle, must have had a chilling 
effect on the heart and nerves of the 
ardent suitor. 

In the early years of New England a 
formal ceremony of betrothal took 
place in public a little before the actual 
marriage. ‘* A pastor was usually em- 
ployed,” says Cotton Mather, ‘and a 
sermon preached on this occasion.’’ 
At one such solemnity Ephesians vi. 
10, 11, was taken as the text by the 
officiating minister, “‘to teach that 
marriage is a state of warfaring condi- 
tion.”” Such it certainly proved to 
some wives. One poor lady stated, in 
a Connecticut paper, that her loving 
spouse ‘ cruelly pulled my hair, pinched 
my flesh, kicked me out of bed, drag’d 
me by my arms & heels, flung ashes 
upon me to smother me, flung water 
from the well till I had not a dry 
thread on me.’’? No doubt, after this 
catalogue of her wrongs, she claimed 
the protection of the laws, which were 
justly severe on bad husbands. 

For the discourse delivered on the 
Sunday of the bride’s first appearance 
at church or meeting, her “ coming 
out’ or * walking out’? day, she was 
allowed to prescribe the text. This 
custom led to the exercise of much 
ingenuity in the selection of pointed 
passages. Among those chosen for 
these interesting occasions was Eccle- 
siastes iv. 9, 10: ‘*Two are better 
than one; because they have a good 
reward for their labor. For if they 
fall, the one will lift up his fellow.” 
Still more personally appropriate was 
the text selected by a Hephzibah of 
that period on her marriage with a 
young man rejoicing in the name of 
Asa: 2 Chronicles xiv. 2: “ And Asa 
did that which was good and right in 
the eyes of the Lord.”” From such a 
tempting text the good minister could 
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spin out a long sermon, while the bride 
and bridegroom sat up with pleased 
and proud attention. Indeed, we are 
told, in some communities the happy 
couple gratified the public still farther 
by occupying a prominent seat in the 
gallery, and in the midst of the sermon 
rising to their feet and turning round 
slowly several times, so that their 
gaping, gossiping friends and neighbors 
might admire their bridal finery from 
every point of view. 

Though the wooing in those days 
displayed much cold calculation and 
great lack of sentiment, Mrs. Earle 
thinks that Puritan husbands and wives 
‘¢ were happy in their marriages, though 
their love was shy, even sombre, and 
‘flowered out of sight like the fern.’ ”’ 
Some of their loving letters after mar- 
riage still exist ; and certainly the one 
we quote below goes far to prove that 
in the early New England days there 
were wives as tender and true as the 
Lucy Hutchinsons and the Lady Fan- 
shawes of the old country. It is to 
Governor Winthrop from his wife Mar- 
garet :— 

My OWN DEAR HusBAND: How dearly 
welcome thy kind letter was to me, I am 
not able to express. The sweetness of it 
did much refresh me. What can be more 
pleasing to a wife than to hear of the wel- 
fare of her best beloved and how he is 
pleased with her poor endeavors ? I blush 
to hear myself commended, knowing my 
own wants. But it is your love that con- 
ceives the best and makes all things seem 
better than they are. I wish that I may 
always be pleasing to thee, and that these 
comforts we have in each other may be 
daily increased so far as they be pleasing to 
God. I will use that speech to thee that 
Abigail did to David, I will be a servant to 
wash the feet of my lord; I will do any 
service wherein I may please my good hus- 
band. I confess I cannot do enough for 
thee ; but thou art pleased to accept the 
will for the deed and rest contented. I 
have many reasons to make me love thee, 
whereof I shall name two: First, because 
thou lovest God; and secondly because 
thou lovest me. 
ing all the rest would be eclipsed. But I 
must leave this discourse and go about my 
household affairs. I am a bad housewife 
to be so long from them ; but I must needs 





If these two were want-| Pequot woman, communicated with 
| signs, for the maid-of-all-work, and take 
| courage. 
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borrow a little time to talk with thee, my 
sweetheart. It will be but two or three 
weeks before I see thee, though they be 
long ones. God will bring us together in 
good time, for which time I shall pray. 
And thus with my mother’s and my own 
best love to yourself I shall leave scrib- 
bling. Farewell my good husband, the 
Lord keep thee. 
Your obedient wife, 
MARGARET WINTHROP. 

We pass on to a subject interesting 
to ladies in all ages —that of domestic 
service. It would be a mistake to sup- 
pose that the present generation of En- 
glish and American housewives suffers 
more from the scarcity of feminine 
‘helps’ than any previous one. In 
old New England the difficulty was a 
very trying one. Listen to the sad 
complaint of the Rev. Ezekiel Rogers 
in 1656 : — 

Much ado have I with my own family, 
hard to get a servant glad of catechizing or 
family duties. I had a rare blessing of 
servants in Yorkshire, and those I brought 
over were a blessing, but the young brood 
doth much afflict me. 

Later on, savages — Indian captives 
taken in war—were employed in the 
fields, and in the houses, too, to the 
discomfort and danger of the distracted 
housewives. These wild helps were 
divided into lots and assigned to house- 
keepers. It is rather discouraging to 
find a man like Roger Williams beg- 
ging for ‘‘ one of the drove of Adam’s 
degenerate seed’ to be assigned him 
as a slave. It is less startling to ob- 
serve the notorious Hugh Peters, of 
Salem, writing to a Boston friend: 
‘*Wee have heard of a diuidence of 
women and children in the baye & 
would bee glad of a share viz. a young 
woman or girle & a boy if you thinke 
good.’? Lowell makes humorous com- 
ment on these doubtful aids : — 


Let any housewife of our day who does 
not find the Keltic element in domestic life 
so refreshing as to Mr. Arnold in litera- 
ture, imagine a household with one wild 


by 


Those were serious times, in- 
deed, when your cook might give warning 


‘by taking your scalp or chignon, as the 
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case might be, and making off with it into 
the woods. 


It was not likely that these wild crea- | 


tures of the plains and forests could 
**cotton down” to the cramped and 
sombre routine of a New England 
homestead. The china and earthen- 
ware must speedily have suffered. The 
unfortunate infants committed to the 
care of Pequot nurses had need to be of 
indiarubber elasticity to preserve them 
from broken backs and fractured limbs. 
A Massachusetis minister, the Rev. 
Peter Thatcher, in 1674, bought an 
Indian girl for five pounds down and 
five pounds more at the year’s end— 
a high price in those days. Soon after 
the purchase, Thatcher, who, Mrs. 
Earle assures us, was ‘“‘really a very 
kindly gentleman and a good Chris- 
tian,’’ makes the following entry iu his 
diary: ‘‘Came home and found my 
Indian girl had liked to have knocked 
my Theodorah on the head by letting 
her fall. Whereupon I took a good 
walnut stick and beat the Indian girl to 
purpose till she promised to do so no 
more.”? If such was the discipline 
practised by this specially “‘ kindly gen- 
tleman ” on his captive maid, we may 
conclude that the general treatment of 
these caged creatures of the woods did 
not err on the side of too great mild- 
ness and mercy. 

It is not astonishing, then, that in 
early New England newspapers we find 
frequent advertisements offering re- 
wards for the recovery of runaway ser- 
vauts, or slaves as we should now call 
them. In these premonitory advances 
towards negro slavery, it is, however, 
pleasant to note that the poor Indian 
girls were able to get some alleviation 
to their hard lot by adorning them- 
selves with the striking variety of color 
dear to the wild feminine heart. So, in 
the Boston News Letter of October, 
1707, we get the following advertise- 
ment :— 

Run away from her master Baker. A 
tall Lusty Carolina Indian woman named 
Keziah Wampum, having long straight 
Black Hair tyed up with a red Hair Lace, 
very much marked in the hands and face. 
Had on a strip’d red blue & white Home- 
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spun Jacket & a Red one. A Black & 
White Silk Crape Petticoat, A White Shift, 
as Also a blue one with her, and a mixt 
Blue and White Linsey Woolsey Apron. 


A more striking conglomeration of 
finery is thus catalogued in an adver- 
tisement for the recovery of another 
Indian lady twenty-one years later : — 


She wore off a Narrow Stript pinck 





|Cherredary Goun turn’d up with a little 
|flour’d red & white Callico. A Stript 
| Homespun Quilted Petticoat, a plain muslin 
| Apron, a suit of plain Pinners & a red & 
| white flower’d knot, also a pair of green 
Stone Earrings with White Cotton Stock- 
ings & Leather heel’d Wooden Shoes. 


The male Indians who clandestinely 
“ sloped’ were not a whit behind the 
females in this matter. They often 
disappeared rigged out in their masters’ 
best clothes, and even wearing their 
flaxen, beribboned wigs, which must 
have had a fine tragi-comic effect when 
crowning those brown, saturnine, 


‘** hatchet?’ countenances. 

To make up for these Indian imper- 
fections, sons and daughters of some of 
the early hard-working settlers took 


service with their friends and rela- 
tions, and thought it no dishonor. 
Thus, Roger Williams writes in his 
enigmatical style, that his daughter 
‘“‘desires to spend some time in ser- 
vice & liked much Mrs. Brenton who 
wanted.”? But this neighborly form of 
kindly assistance was necessarily lim- 
ited in extent; and soon the colonists 
began to consider whether negro slay- 
ery was not a better way to solve the 
domestic difficulty. ‘ A. K. H. B.” has 
shown us long ago that there is a great 
deal in “the Art of Putting Things,” 
and we may reckon Emanuel Downing 
as an early master of that ingenious 
art. For in 1645 that prominent Puri- 
tan wrote that he considered it ‘‘ synne 
in us, having power in our hand, to 
suffer them [the Indians] to maintain 
the worship of the devill,” and so, ani- 
mated of course by the best motives, 
introduced his suggestion that Indians 
should be exchanged for negroes, or 
‘* Moores,” as they were called: ‘TI 
‘doe not see how wee can thrive vntill 
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wee in to gett a stock of slaves suffi- 
cient to doe all our business.”’ 

The suggestion was soon put into 
practice, with a sad strain of evil re- 
sults. As our author remarks : — 


Though the early planters came to New 
England to obtain and maintain liberty 
and ‘‘bond slaverie, villinage,’’ and other 
feudal servitudes were prohibited, under 
the ninety-first article of the Body of Lib- 
erties, still they needed but this sugges- 
tion of Downing’s to adopt quickly what 
was then the universal and unquestioned 
practice of all Christian nations — slavery. 
. . . By 1687 a French refugee wrote home : 
‘““You may also here own Negroes and 
Negresses, there is not a house in Boston 
however small may be its means, that has 
not one or two.”’ 

It was not long before the African 
slave trade throve and flourished in 
New England, ‘the land of the free,”’ 
just as strongly as in Virginia, and was 
attended with all the horrors of the 
middle passage. The loss of life was 
great. The hardening, degrading in- 
fluence of traffic in fellow-beings was 
soon proved by the heartlessness, the 
indifference to common humanity, dis- 
played in the newspapers and letters of 
the day. 

I have never seen [says Mrs. Earle] in 
any Southern newspapers advertisements 
of negro sales that surpass in heartlessness 
and viciousness the advertisements of our 
New England newspapers of the eighteenth 
century. Negro children were advertised 
to be given away in Boston, and were sold 
by the pound as was other merchandise. 


Surely these Puritan colonists and 
their descendants had sadly forgotten 
the spirit and the ways of him 


Who came to raise Earth’s drooping poor, 
To break the chain from every limb, 
The bolt from every prison door ! 

‘“‘ Negro-stealing by the Americans”’ 
did not come to an end till as late as 
1864 — only thirty years ago! Then a 
brig bringing from Africa a cargo of 
*‘ black ivory ” was lost at sea, crowded 
negroes and cruel captors going down 
in one hapless mass —“‘a grim ending 
to three centuries of incredible and 
unending cruelty.” 

All honor to good old Judge Sewall ! 
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We pardon his garrulity, in his private 
journal, where he was simply chatting 
confidentially to himself about the 
courting adventures to which we have 
alluded. We overlook his childish gos- 
sip, because he wrote the first anti- 
slavery tract ever published in America, 
“The Selling of Joseph.”” His brave 
protest did not avail. Other colonists 
were deadly opposed to the diabolic 
traffic, but were willing to buy slaves 
in order, forsooth, ‘‘that the poor 
heathen might be brought up in a 
Christian land, be led away from their 
idols,” quoting Abraham and other 
patriarchs as their justifying referees. 
One respectable elder at Newport, 
whence the New England slavers set 
sail, was in the habit of giving thanks 
in meeting on the next Sunday after 
the arrival of a slaver, ‘‘ that a gra- 
cious, overruling Providence had been 
pleased to bring to this land of freedom 
another cargo of benighted heathen to 
enjoy the blessings of a Gospel dispen- 
sation.”’ But what could be said to 
such hypocritical self-deceivers by min- 
isters who themselves were slave-own- 
‘ers? In that category, alas! were to 
|be found such names as Daillé, Hop- 
|kins, Williams, Cotton Mather, and 
Jonathan Edwards. Mather possessed 
|a negro worth £50, the gift of his con- 
|gregation; and the good man, in his 
gratitude, devoted the black bondsman 
to God’s service, with the sincere de- 
sire to save his soul through God’s 
grace. At a later date, however, he 
records that he had found his unre- 
generate slave ‘‘horribly arrested by 
spirits,’ by which, says our author, 
“he did not mean captured by the 
dreaded emissaries of the devil who 
pervaded the air of Boston and Salem 
at that time, but simply very drunk.”’ 
Many of these stolen blacks, how- 
ever, made faithful and loving ser- 
vants. One such, a freeman, lived in 
the service of Judge Sewall, who really 
deserved well of the children of Ham. 
Of him—by name ‘“ Boston ’? — Mrs. 
Earle gives this pleasing account, care- 
fully gleaned out of the judge’s diary : 
We see Boston taking the Sewall children 
out sledding ; we see him carrying one of 
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the little daughters out of town in his arms 
when the neighbors were suddenly smitten 
with that colonial plague, the small-pox. 
We find him, in later years, a tender nurse, 
sleeping by the fire in languishing Hannah 
Sewall’s sick chamber ; and we can see him 
as he sat through the lonely nights with 
his dead and dearly loved mistress till she 
was hidden from his view. It is pleasing 
to know that though he lived a servant he 
was buried like a gentleman ; he received 
that token of final respect so highly prized 
in Boston — a ceremonious funeral, with a 
good fire, and chairs set in rows, and plenty 
of wine and cake, and a notice in the News 
Letter, and doubtless gloves in decent 
numbers. 


On another such worthy, but one 
who died a slave, this touching epitaph 
is to be found at Attleborough, Massa- 
chusetts : — 


Here lies the best of slaves 
Now turning into dust, 
Cesar the thiopian claims 
A place among the just. 


His faithful soul has fled 
To realms of heavenly light, 
And by the blood that Jesus shed 
Is changed from black to white. 


Jan. 15th he quitted the stage 
In the 77th year of his age. 
1781. 


New England slave-owners and witch- 
hunters, and Quaker-whippers receive 
their deserts in the scathing strains of 
John Greenleaf Whittier, whose honest 
soul rebelled against their being held 
up as models of Christian freemen. 

But there was still another class of 


servants —in reality, white slaves. 
These were bound or indentured men, 
women, and children, sent out to the 
new colonies in large batches. They 
were of three classes: voluntary emi- 
grants, called ‘‘ free-willers,’’ or ‘ re- 
demptioners ;”’ *‘ kids,’ or kidnapped 
innocents ; and convicts, transported 
for their crimes. The last were con- 
signed chiefly to Virginia. The “kids ”’ 
were trepanned from Scotland, Ireland, 
and England ; and their captors drove 
a bold and money-making trade. It is 
rather a satisfaction to learn that these 
indentured servants were “just as try- 
ing as the Indians and the negroes.” 
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A plaintive letter from John Winthrop 
to his father in 1717, details his troubles 
and his wife’s vexations with a weari- 
some wild Irish bondmaid : — 


It is not convenient now to write the 
trouble and plague we have had with this 
Irish creature the year past. Lying and 
unfaithfull ; w’d doe things on purpose in 
contradiction and vexation to her mistress ; 
lye out of the house a nights and have con- 
trivances w’th fellows that have been steal- 
ing from o’r estate and gett drink out of ye 
cellar for them; saucy and impudent, as 
when we have taken her to task for her 
wickedness she has gone away to complain 
of cruell usage. I can truly say we have 
used this base creature w’th a great deal of 
kindness and lenity. She w’d frequently 
take her mistresse capps and _ stockins, 
handkerchers, etc., to dresse herselfe, and 
away without leave among her companions. 


A still more terrible indictment 
against a maid, Priscilla Beckford, is to 
be found in a letter from John Wynter, 
head agent at Richmond Island in 
Maine, to Mr. Trelawny, of the Lon- 
don Company, in 1639. Its racy old 
English phrases and delightfully unfet- 
tered spelling render it emphatically 
good reading. We extract a few sen- 
tences ;: — 


You write of some yll reports is given of 
my Wyfe for beatinge the maide ; yf a faire 
waye will not doe yt, beatinge must some- 
times vppon such Idlle girrels as she is. 
Yf you think yt fitte for my Wyfe to do all 
the work, and the maide sitt still, and she 
must forbear her hands to strike, then the 
work will ly vndonn. She hath bin now 
216 yeares in the house & I do not thinke 
she hath risen 20 tymes before my Wyfe 
hath been vp to Call her, and many tymes 
light the fire before she comes out of her 
bed. She hath twice gone a mechinge in 
the woodes which we have bin fain to send 
all our Company to seek her. We can 
hardly keep her within doors after we are 
gonn to bed except we carry the kay of the 
door to: bed with vs. She coulde never 
milke Cow nor Goate since she came hither. 
Our men do not desire to have her boyl the 
kittle for them she is so sluttish. . . . Her 
beatinge that she hath had hath never hurt 
her body nor limes. She is so fatt & soggy 
she can hardly do any worke. Yf this 
maide at her lazy tymes when she hath bin 
found in her yll accyons do not deserve 2 or 
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3 blowes I pray you who hath the most 
reason to complain my Wyfe or maide. My 
Wyfe hath an Vnthankefull office. Yt 
does not please me well, being she hath 
taken so much paines and care to order 
things as well as she could, and ryse in the 
morning rath & go to bed soe latte, and 
have hard speeches for yt. 


Poor, ‘*soggy’’ slavey! we should 
like to have heard her side of the 
question. 

Leaving these living movables, these 
black and white chattels, we will 
glance, for a moment, at the inanimate 
belongings of the primitive settlers. 
In the early colonial houses of the bet- 
ter sort the first room beyond the 
threshold was the entry — bare of fur- 
niture, simply the vestibule to the rest 
of the house. Then came the hall, 
which in Puritan houses was not a 
mere passage, but the living-room, 
the keeping-room, the dwelling-room, 
where the family sat and ate their 
meals. The old inventories give full 
particulars of the customary furniture 
of this useful apartment. That of Gov- 
ernor Eaton is often quoted. From it 


Mrs. Earle draws a pretty picture of a 
New England interior in 1657 : — 


Now, this was a very liberally furnished 
living-room. There were plenty of seats 
for diners and loungers, if Puritans ever 
lounged ; two long forms and a dozen stools 
of various heights, with green or embroid- 
ered cushions, upon which to sit while at 
the governor’s board ; and seven chairs, 
gay with needlework covers, to draw around 
his fireplace with its shining paraphernalia 
of various-sized andirons, tongs, and bel- 
lows. The low, heavy-raftered room, with 
these plentiful seats, the tables with their 
Turkey covers, the picturesque cupboard, 
with its rich cloth, and its display of the 
governor’s silver plate, all aglow with the 
light of a great wood fire, make a pretty 
picture of comfortable simplicity, pleasant 
of contemplation in our bric-d-brac filled 
days, a fit setting for the figures of the 
governor, ‘‘New England’s glory full of 
warmth and light,’’ and his dearest, great- 
est, best of temporal enjoyments, ‘his ver- 
tuous, prudent, and prayerful wife.” 


On the other side of the entry was 
the parlor. It was sometimes used as 
a dining-room, sometimes as a state 
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bedroom. It often contained, besides. 
furniture like that of the hall, chests of 
drawers to hold the family linen, and 
‘*that family idol—the best bed.” 
Also the escritoire, or scrutoire, which 
Phillips, in his ‘“* New World of 
Words” (1696), defines as “a sort of 
large Cabinet with several Boxes, and 
a place for Pen, Ink and Paper, the 
door of which opening downwards and 
resting upon Frames that are to be 
drawn out and put back, serves for a 
Table to write on.” 

The discomforts of these picturesque 
dwellings, with their sanded floors, 
roomy chimneys, and bare-raftered ceil- 
ings, were, of course, very great in the 
sharp New England winters. The icy 
blast blew fiercely in and through 
them. Cotton Mather, on a Sabbath in 
January, 1697, notes, as he shivers 
before a great fire, that “the Juices 
forced out at the end of short billets of 
wood by the heat of the flame on which 
they were laid, yett froze into Ice on 
their coming out.’”? And some years 
later he records : ** Tis Dreadful cold, 
my ink glass in my standish is froze 
and splitt in my very stove. My ink in 
my pen suffers a congelation.” But 
the big chimneys shrank in size as the 
forests disappeared, and sea coal, in 
some measure took the place of logs. 
Stoves came into use in the towns as 
early as 1695, and other appliances 
followed to ‘drive the cold winter 
away,”’ or, at all events, keep it out of 
doors. 

Holidays and festivals, in the first 
century of the New England colony, 
were few and far between. Its laws 
forbade the observance of the holy 
days of the Church of England. Christ- 
mas, now so highly prized and hailed 
by saint and sinner, was then spent in 
hard work. Later on, when its observ- 
ance as a Christian festival seemed 
likely to creep in, a fine of five shil- 
lings was inflicted on any one who ob- 
served it as a holiday by forbearing of. 
labor, feasting, or any other way. 
Good Judge Sewall watched jealously 
the state of popular feeling on the sub- 
ject, and grimly rejoiced when business 
and bustling traffic went on as usual. 
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On December 25, 1685, he has this un- 
compromising entry : — 


Carts came to town and shops open as 
usual. Some somehow observe the day, 
but are vexed I believe that the Body of 
people profane it, and blessed be God no 
authority yet to compel them to keep it. 


It was only in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century that Christmas es- 
tablished its position as a New En- 
gland holiday. However, the early 
Pilgrims made up a little for this dep- 
rivation by the occasional appoint- 
ment of a Thanksgiving day, or week, 
as a grateful break in their plodding 
round of labor. The first Thanksgiv- 
ing week of the Pilgrims at Plymouth 
was held in November, 1621. We find 
a brief account of the brave little com- 
pany’s feast of body and soul in a letter 
from Edward Winslow to a friend in 
England : — 

Our harvest being gotten in our governor 
sent four men on fowling that so we might 
after a special manner rejoice together after 
we had gathered the fruits of our labors. 
They four killed as much fowl as with a 
little help beside served the company about 
a week. At which time among other rec- 
reations we exercised our arms, many 
of the Indians coming amongst us, and 
amongst the rest their greatest king Massa- 
soyt with some ninety men, whom for three 
days we entertained and feasted, and they 
went out and killed five deer which they 
brought and bestow’d on our governor, and 
upon the captains and others. 


Mrs. Earle, with a few deft touches, 
gives a bright bit of color to the 
scene ;— 


The picture of that Thanksgiving day, 
the block-house with its few cannon, the 
Pilgrim meu in buff breeches, red waist- 
coats, and green or sad-colored mandil- 
lions ; the great company of Indians, gay 
in holiday paint and feathers and furs ; the 
few sad, overworked, homesick women, in 
worn and simple gowns, with plain coifs 
and kerchiefs, and the pathetic handful of 
little children, forms a keen contrast to the 
prosperous, cheerful Thanksgivings of a 
century later. 

But Thanksgiving day, in those pri- 
meval times, was not the chief New 
England holiday. Election, Training, 
Commencement (of the _ colleges), 
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claimed their respective days. The 
last-mentioned was one of their proud- 
est holidays. Sewall always makes a 
note of the Harvard celebration, with 
its exercises, dinner, wine, and Com- 
mencement cake, which he regularly 
took round to his friends. The fasts 
were avother occasion of holiday. And 
they were portentously numerous : — 


The God of the Puritans was a jealous 
God, and many fasts were appointed to 
avert his wrath, as shown in blasted wheat, 
moulded beans, wormy pease, and mildewed 
corn ; in drought and grasshoppers ; in In- 
dian invasions ; in caterpillars and other 
woes of New England; in children dying 
by the chincough ; in the *‘ excessive raigns 
from the botles of Heaven’’—all these 
evils being sent for the crying sins of wig- 
wearing, sheltering Quakers, not paying 
the ministers, etc. 


Sports and diversions were not many 
in those olden days, when, as Froissart 
writes of some in a former age, “‘ they 
took their pleasures sadly — after their 
fashion.’’ The great alleviation to 
each busy week was the “lecture ’’ on 
the Thursday, when the religious exer- 
cises sometimes. lasted five hours. 
This mid-week gathering, sober and 
solemn as it. was, afforded a welcome 
interval from labor. Accordingly it 
was seized with avidity, and soon be- 
came a vehicle of ‘furious dissipa- 
tion.”” Young people gladly availed 
themselves of these meetings as “a 
pretext and a means for enjoyable 
communion,” and attended in such 
numbers as to inflict a rather heavy 
tax on the hospitable friends who 
kindly provided food, and cooked it, 
for the lecture-lovers from a distance. 

But we must take our leave of these 
Old New England times, and of the 
worthy people who figured in them. 
Limits of space forbid our following 
Mrs. Earle through the other interest- 
ing topics which she has treated with 
enviable ease and skill. Her command 
of rare material, in the shape of old 
letters and diaries, scarce books and 
newspapers, and amply annotated alma- 
nacs, inaccessible, for the most part, to 
us on this side of the Atlantic, and the 
tact and humor which mark. her hand- 
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ling of a difficult subject, render her 
volume invaluable to the lover of old 
times and quaint people. We shall 
look with hopeful anticipation for 
other books from her pen, treating of 
other phases of the olden life, with 
which she is so genuinely familiar. 
Not the least valuable page of the 
work before us is the last, in which she 
does justice to the sincere piety which 
lay deep down in the hearts of those 
stern and often mistaken men. ‘ The 
accounts,”’ she concludes, ‘‘ of the won- 


drous and almost inspired calm which | 


settled on those afflicted hearts, bearing 
steadfastly the Christian belief as 


taught by the Puritan Church, make us 
long for the simplicity of faith, and the 
certainty of heaven and happy reunion 
with loved ones, which they felt so tri- 
umphantly, so gloriously.”’ 


[Copyright, 1894, by LITTELL & Co.] 


THE DEAN OF KILLERINE. 
BY THE ABBE PREVOST. 
1765. 

TRANSLATED BY MRS, E, W. LATIMER, 
PART SECOND. 

WHEN we reached Paris we found 
the city enjoying a high degree of 
abundance and prosperity. All ranks 
of society seemed to indulge in pleasure 
and luxury. This astonished us, for, 
up to that time, we had seen nothing 
around us but privation and poverty. I 
could not but perceive that this change 
very soon produced its effect upon my 
brothers and sister. Our plan had been 
to take some days to recover from the 
fatigue of our journey before giving 
our attention to matters of business, 
but I was the only one of us who took 
advantage of this respite. My brothers 
were all over the town, making the 
acquaintance of other gentlemen, and 
obtaining admission to all kinds of 
places. Rose passed her whole day at 
the window, anxious to see and hear 
anything she could, — admiring the 
splendor of the dresses and the coaches 
that passed, and at supper I had to 
listen to long stories of the wonders 
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they had seen, both from her and 
George. I could see how love of the 
world was already working in those 
two hearts, but Patrick continued sad 
and dreamy. He spoke little, and 
seemed to me to have some project 
maturing in his mind. 

Monsieur des Pesses, who had taken 
lodgings near us, made haste to inform 
himself of the affairs of M. de Lézeau. 
He found everything to be as that gen- 
tleman had represented it. As soon as 
his family had learned his flight, they 
made haste to appropriate his posses- 
sions, and had got hold of the country- 
house which I considered ours. But 
M. des Pesses spared me all difficulty, 
and almost all trouble. He so paved 
the way that I had only to call on M. 
the Chancellor, on M. the Chief Jus- 
tice, and on the Archbishop of Paris. 
The favor and protection of these pow- 
erful personages put us into peaceable 
possession of M. de Lézeau’s prop- 
erty. We were delighted with it when 
we saw it, and thanked Providence for 
our good fortune. It was about two 
miles from Paris, and beautifully sit- 
uated. 

After rendering us this important 
service, M. des Pesses took an opportu- 
nity of speaking to me concerning his 
attachment to my sister. I was pleased 
with a certain timidity in the way he 
expressed himself, and I assured him 
that he had not only my consent, but 
that if he desired it I would use all my 
influence with Rose to induce her to 
give his suit her favorable considera- 
tion. The joy he showed wheu I spoke 
thus, révealed to me for the first time 
the strong power of love ; a passion 
which takes possession of a man’s whole 
being, body and soul. M. des Pesses 
was in general so quiet and self-con- 
tained, that I had had no idea that he 
could be so passionate a lover. He told 
me that he had loved Rose from the 
first moment he had been in Ireland, 
and had there made some advances to 
her which she seemed pleased to ac- 
cept ; that matters had continued thus 
during our journey, but that since our 
arrival in Paris she. had discouraged 
him, nor could he imagine the cause. 
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She seemed now to treat him with dis- 
dain, and that was why he had opened 
his heart to me, trusting that, in case 
1 should approve his suit, my influence 
and good opinion might restore him to 
the place in Rose’s heart which he 
seemed unaccountably to have for- 
feited. 

I promised him to speak to my sister 
at once, and I did so. I found her in 
her chamber adorning herself with un- 
usual care, and listening to George, 
who was giving her advice about the 
fashions. I asked why she was put- 
ting on so much finery. George said 
that he was going to take her out 
with him, and that it did not become 
his sister to look like an Irish peasant 
girl. 

Having no reason to mistrust what 
he said to me, I contented myself with 
giving them a little exhortation on the 
subject of superfluities. I spoke of ex- 
travagance in dress, and of the follies 
of fashion. ‘I know,’ I said, ‘ that 


in France one must, to a certain extent, 
be guided by the modes adopted in 
good society ; but these modes become 


ridiculous when carried out to the ex- 
treme. I commend to you,” I added, 
‘‘a maxim which proceeds from an 
illustrious French author, ‘A wise 
woman accepts the fashions, but never 
is a slave to them.’ ”’ 

Both George and Rose seemed to 
approve my speech, but neither showed 
the least intention to profit by it. 

I then changed my discourse, and 
spoke to Rose about the suit of M. des 
Pesses. I described his tender senti- 
ments, I set forth the advantages I 
foresaw in such a marriage, and I gave 
her my advice that she should receive 
him as her suitor. George being pres- 
ent, 1 doubted not that he would back 
up all I said, remembering what he 
thought upon this subject when he had 
talked of it at Dieppe. But what he 
said was that he was astonished I could 
think of allying my sister, the daughter 
of an earl, to a wine merchant; and 
his advice to Rose would be to live and 
die unmarried rather than submit to 
such an unequal marriage. 

Rose said hardly a word, but it was 
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evident that she was not disposed to 
accept M. des Pesses as her husband. 

Hearts are not to be conquered by 
constraint, and I was not disposed to 
stretch my authority over my father’s 
children. I only admonished her to 
treat more kindly a man to whom we 
were under many obligations, and who, 
as we were without powerful protec- 
tion, might serve us still more. At 
this brother and sister only smiled, and 
looked at each other in a way that 
made me feel that there was something 
between them that I did not under- 
stand. 

It was very late that night when they 
got home. I did not know how late, 
for, having much confidence in them, I 
went to bed and to sleep at my usual 
hour. But before I left my chamber 
M. des Pesses came to see me, and be- 
fore I could tell him the result of my 
communication to Rose, he broke out 
into expressions of despair and misery. 
It seems that to divert his thoughts 
from Rose’s cruelty he had gone to 
the play the evening before, and that 
there he had seen Rose in such bril- 
liant attire that he felt certain she 
must have come there not by accident 
but design. The box which she occu- 
pied with her brother was soon filled 
with young gentlemen, but by and by 
there had entered an older man, to 
whom the others all gave place. This 
gentleman seemed to be greatly struck 
with Rose, and on enquiring who he 
was, he had been informed that it was 
the Duke of ——, in other words, the 
most notoriously dissipated man in 
France. That when the play was over 
this nobleman had apparently offered 
his carriage to Rose and George, for 
M. des Pesses had seen them all get 
into it and drive away. He had fol- 
lowed them. They had alighted at the 
residence of a great prince, who was 
giving a masked ball that evening. 
Though uninvited, M. des Pesses man- 
aged to slip in with the crowd, and had 
seen Rose dancing, enjoying herself, 
and receiving great attention, delighted 
apparently with the compliments paid 
her on all sides, and especially with 
those of the duke, who never quitted 
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her. It was true that her brother was 
all the time beside her, but what he 
had seen during that terrible night had 
effectually opened his eyes. He knew 
now, he said, that a great change had 
come over Rose, and he had no longer 
any hope of her affection. 

Not only did this account fill me with 
sorrow for M. des Pesses, but with 
terrible presentiments. I saw danger 
ahead. What should I do under the 
circumstances ? My authority in my 
family did not rest on a secure founda- 
tion. I dreaded quarrels and discus- 
sions. Butif the sort of behavior M. 
des Pesses described was to go on, it 
would hinder us from attaining any of 
the objects for which we had come to 
France, and would soon waste the little 
money we had brought from Killerine. 
Of course I was looking too far ahead, 
but it did seem to me that since I had 
lef. my own country and my own 
home, solely from motives of affection 
for these young people, I had acquired 
some right to be listened to, especially 
as they had promised me obedience and 
submission. 

So I begged M. des Pesses to with- 
draw, and I sent for my two brothers 
and their sister, for, though I had 
heard nothing against Patrick, I thought 
it best he should be present on the oc- 
casion. 

I began by speaking of the motives 
that had induced us to come over to 
France. ‘‘ You assured me,’’ I said, 
“‘that your object was to make the 
duties of your religion accord with 
your advancement in life. You desired 
to secure positions suitable to your 
birth, without being false to the faith 
of your forefathers. I felt that that 
was a sufficient reason for abandoning 
your country. My sole motive for ac- 
companying you was my affection for 
you, and my promise to our dying fa- 
ther. My fortune was sufficient for 
my wants, my way of life was entirely 
suited to my wishes. Remember that 
you promised me two things: First, 
that you would do everything that 
might not compromise your religion or 
your honor to obtain suitable employ- 
ment or a suitable establishment in 
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France ; secondly, that you would un- 
dertake nothing to that end without 
consulting me. If those promises are 
kept Heaven will send us its blessing, 
but I have reason to fear that you have 
done far otherwise ; that your conduct 
has been such as you know I cannot 
approve. If it be so, how can you ex- 
pect me to continue to watch over 
you?” 

Then I told them, without allowing 
them time to recover from their aston- 
ishment, all that I had learned from 
M. des Pesses. I did‘my best to make 
the case as bad as possible. ‘* How 
can I retain my respect,’’ I cried to 
my sister, ‘ for a girl who in two weeks 
has lost all sense of modesty and pro- 
priety 2? Who of her own free will has 
received complacently the homage of 
the most depraved nobleman at court ? 
Or how can I put any confidence in a 
young man,” I added, turning to 


George, ‘‘ who ministers to his sister’s 
infamy and disgrace, who opens ‘the 
way to her downfall for his own pur- 
poses ?—who not only is willing to 


risk his own character, but tries to 
drag down his family with him? Is 
not this a strange way of endeavoring 
to obtain an honorable position in 
France, and to serve the cause of re- 
ligion ?”’ 

I was most severe on Rose, but this 
yas not without design, for since the 
reputation of a woman is more easily 
tainted than that of a man, I wished to 
frighten my sister, and to shame her as 
much as possible... She burst into a 
flood of tears, while. George endeavored 
to make excuses. He thought, he said, 
that on leaving Ireland we had planned 
to have Rose make a suitable mar- 
riage, or to place her in the household 
of some lady of distinction. How 
could we do either if no one was to 
see her? He had never heard that the 
duke in question was a man renowned 
for dissipation. That that nobleman 
had been introduced to him as one 
who, out of consideration for our fam- 
ily, was desirous to render him any as- 
sistance in his ‘power. He had kindly 
invited him and Rose to go with him to 
the house of the prince in question, 
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where they had been received with cor- 
diality and distinction. He had sup- 
posed that such an entry into the 
world was exactly what would meet my 
wishes, and was astonished to hear me 
speak of infamy, immodesty, and crime. 
He might have been imprudent, and 
so far have deserved blame. He had 
never heard anything against the char- 
acter of the duke, and regretted, if 
what I said was true, that he had ex- 
posed his sister to any danger. 

What he said softened me somewhat, 
but I still insisted on the great misfor- 
tune it had been that Rose’s first ap- 
pearance in the world had been made 
under such circumstances. ‘ Per- 
haps,’’ I said, addressing her, ‘‘ you 
may already have given a death blow 
to your reputation. Do you not know 
that when a woman’s character is lost 
she never can recover it? And had 
either of you reflected for a moment on 
the state of our fortune, you would have 
seen that plays and balls are unsuitable 
to your position. If such frivolities 
are ever permissible, it must be only 
when people have done all they can to 
Your most impor- 


fulfil their duties. 
tant duty is to merit the favor of 
Heaven by such propriety of conduct 
as may win you the esteem and patron- 
age of good people.”’ 

I relate all this only to show that I 
was right, and in no wise unjust to my 


brother and sister. However, I did not 
convince George. He insisted that his 
sister had behaved with great pro- 
priety, and that, as he had been at her 
side all the evening, no one could find 
any just cause for evil-speaking. 

Rose, I hoped, had been more im- 
pressed by what I said; and yet I 
feared that George’s way of consider- 
ing nothing wrong, provided appear- 
ances were kept up, might have its 
effect on her. It had been my inten- 
tion to introduce Rose to the world by 
degrees, but ever since our arrival in 
Paris, George had appeared to assume 
a certain authority over her which de- 
stroyed my plans, and caused me great 
anxiety. However, in spite of all this, 
we met at dinner with every mark of 
family good feeling. 
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As usual, I retired after dinner to my 
room to pass part of the afternoon. 
I had been there an hour or more, 
when I heard a carriage drive into the 
courtyard, and the servants answering 
enquiries, if that were my sister’s resi- 
dence. I did not for a moment doubt 
it was the duke whom I dreaded, but I 
could hardly think that, after what had 
passed, Rose would receive his visit. 
I fully expected that George would 
find some way of getting rid of him. 
But I was mistaken. George, indeed, 
received the duke, but Rose came for- 
ward as if he were her visitor. He 
was there about an hour. It seemed 
to me four days. All that time I was 
walking up and down my chamber in 
the greatest anguish. That hour was 
one of the very worst I ever spent in 
my life. 

At last the duke departed. Whether 
stimulated by my duty as a priest, or 
for my sister’s sake, or as the guardian 
of the family’s honor, I do not deny 
that I went down-stairs, and, with 
much more severity than I had shown 
before, I bitterly upbraided my brother. 
I asked him what motive he supposed 
aman of the duke’s exalted rank must 
be supposed to have for bestowing such 
attentions on a young girl, a stranger. 
And without sparing hard words, I as- 
sured him that I should take care that 
Rose never became a sacrifice to his 
selfish ambition. 

He listened to me very quietly. 
Again he excused himself, and prom- 
ised to take care that the duke should 
not repeat his visit. I was rather sur- 
prised at his change of tone, until at 
last he said : — 

‘* And now permit me, brother, to 
tell you exactly what I think. I have 
the deepest respect for you, but I have 
been pondering over all you said this 
morning, and I perceive that we view 
life from different standpoints. You 
are a churchman, a venerable theolo- 
gian, and if my sister and I intended 
to withdraw from the world, we could 
not, I am sure, do better than to follow 
your advice in all things ; but our birth 
and education lead us to prefer a posi- 
tion in the world. Do you suppose I 
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am not old enough and experienced 
enough to know what concerns my 
honor and my fortune? 1 have no 
time to lose if I am to succeed in gain- 
ing a position in the world. My sister, 
too, ought to make haste to profit by 
her personal advantages. Can you 
doubt her love of virtue? I am as 
concerned as you can be for the honor 
of our house, but I can trust her. I 
implore you not to put obstacles in the 
way of our success, by opposing all the 
means by which we hope to secure our 
fortunes.”’ 

I tried to show George the fallacies 
in this speech, which he seemed to be 
rather proud of, and had evidently 
studied for the occasion. I tried to 
impress on him the truth that a man 
who fears God must be governed by 
Christian principles, whether he lives 
in the world or is an ecclesiastic ; but 
I made no impression. 

George gave me to understand that 
honor was his religion. He treated all 


I said as monkish scruples, and at last, 
when I threatened to go back to Kille- 
rine and leave them, he coldly replied 


that he should not oppose me. 

I bore this as well as I could, and he 
left shortly after for Saint Germain en 
Laye, where it had been agreed a few 
days before that we should go and visit 
M. de Mahony, M. Dillon, and a few 
other gentlemen about King James’s 
court, relatives or old friends of our 
family. I found out afterwards that 
before he left he had had a long con- 
versation with his sister, and had given 
orders to two servants to watch the 
next day for the coming of the duke, 
and to tell him that Mademoiselle 
Rose had gone with him to Saint Ger- 
main. 

I was glad of this, and my mind be- 
came rather more easy. I took advan- 
tage also of George’s absence to repeat 
my exhortations to my sister, to which 
she listened attentively. The next day, 
however, I found that several women 
had been with her, bringing dresses 
and head-gear. I asked Rose what use 
she expected to make of such things. 
She seemed embarrassed by my ques- 
tion. But, as she was truth itself, she 
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told me at last, with some slight ex- 
cuses, for following George’s wishes 
and advice, that she was going with 
him to a ball to be given in a day or 
two by the duke, and that if she ap- 
peared there she must be well dressed. 

If I had heard that half the money 
we had in the world was gone, it would 
not have affected me so much as this 
announcement. Again I put the mat- 
ter as plainly as I could before her 
eyes. I conjured her to look well to 
the salvation of her soul; not to rush 
in one moment from the quiet life she 
had hitherto led into the great world’s 
vortex ; not to leap recklessly over 
every barrier, lest God, whose help and 
favor she despised, should give her up ; 
and, if that was not enough, I said that 
I should add orders to my entreaties, 
and that I forbade her to have anything 
to do with this party at the duke’s, or 
even to leave the house without my 
permission. 

I was very sorry to be so harsh to 
her, but it seemed absolutely neces- 
sary, and then I left her, because it 
seemed to me that, as she must cer- 
tainly feel the sacrifice of giving up the 
ball, it was not wise or right to worry 
her at that moment with any further 
advice or exhortations. 

Two days after George came back 
from Saint Germain. I received him 
cordially, and talked to him only about 
what he had seen at the court of our 
late sovereign. I left Rose to tell him 
what had passed between us during his 
absence. They soon saw each other in 
Rose’s chamber. Shortly after George 
went. to his own room, and an hour 
after left the house. Some time subse- 
quently, he came back with a hired 
coach, and stayed only long enough to 
get his clothes, his sister, and half the 
money we had brought with us from 
Ireland. Then, taking Rose by the 
hand, he led her down to the coach, 
and they drove away, I knew not 
whither. 

George left for me with the house 
porter a note which was unsealed. It 
contained but three lines. Being in- 
dignant, he said, at the tyranny with 
which I treated him and his sister, 
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he had resolved to take her away 
from me. And, wishing to act hon- 
estly, he had divided our money into 
two parts, leaving one-half for me and 
Patrick, who, he supposed, would re- 
main with me. 

I had been reading in my own cham- 
ber. I was anxious for the hour of 
supper to arrive that I might see how 
George would take the prohibition I 
had given Rose, and my astonishment, 
consternation, and grief were very great 
when this note was handed to me. 

“Oh, God!” I cried, “tis this the 
reward of the tender care I have be- 
stowed on these ungrateful children ? ”’ 
Tears flowed from my eyes, and, for 
some time, I could not collect my 
thoughts or form any resolution. 

By and by I came to the conclusion 
that I had better go back at once to 
Killerine. I could do nothing for 
George and Rose ; I could not avert 
their ruin. They would not listen to 
my counsels. I would return to Ire- 
land. I would be thenceforth the pas- 
tor of my flock. I did not doubt that 
Patrick would go with me. At least, I 


thought, I may save one of my un- 
happy family, one of those entrusted to 
my care. 

In the first heat of my anger I com- 
municated this resolution to Patrick, 
but, by degrees, I began to think dif- 


ferently. It was my duty as a Chris- 
tian to care for my neighbor. My 
brothers and sister were my nearest 
neighbors, so, surely, if I understood 
the Gospel aright, I must do all I could 
to save them. They were standing on 
the edge of a precipice. Was it for me 
to abandon them ? 

With these reflections my love for 
George and Rose returned. Far from 
giving them up I grew eager to help 
them. I would do allin my power to 
win them back from paths of vice, and, 
if I could not succeed, at least they 
should not walk without remorse in 
evil ways. 

George was of an age when I could 
not expect him to follow good advice 
when it crossed his inclination, but it 
was otherwise with Rose, and I re- 
solved to take her out of George’s 
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hands ; though I resolved, when she 
should be restored to me, that I would 
treat her with the utmost gentleness 
and affection. 

I therefore spoke to both M. des 
Pesses and Patrick. The former was 
truly grieved at what had taken place. 
They promised to do everything in 
their power to find out where George 
was living, and a few days later Pat- 
rick was so fortunate as to meet him in 
the street. George made a pretence of 
being much surprised that we were still 
in Paris. ‘I fancied,’ he said, ‘ that- 
the Dean of Killerine was in too great. 
a hurry to return to Ireland to have 
lingered here after we had quitted him, 
and you are so much under his thumb 
that we thought you would have gone 
with him.” Patrick replied that we 
should have been sorry to have quitted 
Paris without knowing what had be- 
come of him and Rose. ‘What! 
Don’t you know,”’ cried George, ‘‘ that 
I am now a captain of the infantry, 
and that I owe my appointment to our 
friend the duke, who has spoken for 
me to the minister? As for Rose, 
nothing has yet been decided, but I 
hope that shortly some occasion may 
present itself to promote her fortunes, 
when we shall surely take advantage of 
it.’ Thereupon, he tried to persuade 
Patrick to follow his example, telling 
him that he would never find a chance 
to push his fortunes if he continued to 
hold fast by my black gown. He added 
that though he never doubted my zeal 
to do them good, or my brotherly af- 
fection, I was a mere book-worm, quite 
unfit to be entrusted with the fortunes 
of my family, and he added that he had 
never intended to break off all rela- 
tions with me. That, if Patrick and I 
remained in Paris, he should hope, 
when the state of his affairs would per- 
mit, to offer us a home under his roof. 
Meantime he trusted Patrick would be 
guided more by his advice in worldly 
matters than by mine. 

Patrick thanked his brother, without 
showing him the impression really 
made on him by his remarks, and he 
took care not to alarm him by asking 
his address. He followed him at a dis- 
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tance, however, and discovered where 
he lived. After which he came home 
to me at once, and related what had 
happened. 

I could not but be pleased to hear 
that George had made a first step upon 
the road to fortune, though I regretted 
the hand through which his commission 
had been obtained. Much as I had 
heard of the kindness and hospitality 
shown by French noblemen to Irish 
exiles, I could not feel that the duke’s 
-services were to be so accounted for. 

M. des Pesses at once, having found 
‘out where Rose lived, began to watch 
the house, and before long he reported 
that he had seen her. She was going 
out with her brother, richly dressed, 
and radiantly beautiful. I had to cut 
him short in his description of her. 
He then went on to say that they had 
gone to the Hotel de Carnavalet, which 
was not far from the house where they 
were living ; that he was told that there 
was to be a supper there that night, 
the guests being all persons of distinc- 
tion, and that the entertainment would 
be concluded by a masked ball, to 
which persons would be admitted if 
they showed their faces to the keeper 
at the door, and obtained his sanction 
to their entrée. A more improper place 
for Rose I could hardly imagine. 
However, I laid my plans to carry off 
my sister that very night. True, I 
knew little about manners and fash- 
ions at a ball, but I took it for granted 
that in so large an assembly there 
would be some confusion. I persuaded 
Patrick and M. des Pesses to put on 
masks, and go to the Hotel de Carna- 
valet. ‘* Write a note,’ I said to Pat- 
rick, “*to be given to your sister as 
soon as you get to the place, begging 
her to see you for a moment. If she 
comes to the door herself, that will be 
all I want ; if she sends some one else, 
have M. des Pesses at the door, and as 
soon as you have been admitted ask 
her to come with you to the entrance, 
and do the same favor for him. I will 
have a coach ready, and will do the 
rest. If she says you had better ask 
George, tell her you do not wish him 
to know that you are there.” 
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I may here say, for the better under- 
standing of my story, that Roman ec- 
clesiastics in England or Ireland, not 
being allowed by law to wear the dress 
of their profession, I was still clad like 
an ordinary citizen. I was waiting till 
our affairs were in a better position be- 
fore I assumed the dress proper to my 
calling. I was therefore able to make 
my way without remark to the door of 
the ball-room. 

Everything went as I expected. A 
pistole that I gave the porter made 
him let my coach draw up in the court- 
yard. Rose appeared at the door with 
Patrick to tell the servants to let in M. 
des Pesses ; at that instant I went up 
to her, and gently took her hands. 

‘“‘Dear sister,” I said, ‘‘do not be 
alarmed, you are free,—you are mis- 
tress of yourself. But if you still fear 
God, if you have not forgotten our 
dear father, if you still retain the in- 
nocent feelings of your early life, re- 
turn with us toduty. Patrick implores 
you as well as I. Come! your disap- 
pearance has caused us the deepest 
grief. Your return will once more 
make us happy.’’ 

I paused. She remained a few mo- 
ments without answering me. Then she 
heaved a deep sigh. ‘Oh Heaven!”? 
she cried, ‘‘what do you mean to do 
with me?” ‘ Nothing,’’ I said, *‘ you 
are the guardian of your own honor, 
virtue, and happiness. Ah, come, my 
dear Rose!—come with us. I will 
implore you on my knees if my tears 
and my entreaties do not touch your 
heart.’? She said something about the 
anxiety her disappearance would cause 
George. I hastened to assure her I 
would see to that, and, half persuaded, 
half unwilling, she followed me to the 
coach, which drove towards the Porte 
Saint Antoine on its way to Les Sai- 
sons, the country place now belonging 
to us, but which had once been the 
property of M. de Lézeau. 

Rose sat silent until M. des Pesses 
attempted to address her with some 
flattering words, when she let him feel 
that she was in no humor to accept his 
attentions. I made believe to take no 
notice. I was satisfied with what I 


























had gained, and was unwilling to worry 
her. 

The next day I sent a few lines to 
George, to prevent his being uneasy. 
‘My wish,’”’ I said, ‘‘ has never been 
to force any of you to accept my coun- 
sels. It is as a father, and as your 
spiritual pastor, who has nothing so 
much at heart as your welfare, that I 
would endeavor to guide you. Why 
do you refuse to believe in my affec- 
tion, and consider me as your enemy ? ”’ 
I added that we should be only too 
happy if he would make his home with 
us at Les Saisons. I congratulated 
him on having found favor from the 
court, and I exhorted him to win fur- 
ther favors by honest means, such as 
make a man well satisfied with his 
good fortune. 

George at once answered my letter. 
He was coldly courteous, but I could 
read his resentment between the lines. 
He pitied Rose, he said, when he 
thought of the life to which I destined 
her. Apparently, I desired to make 
her the wife of a wine merchant — of 
peasant birth, maybe. Her father 
never would have approved such an 
alliance. It was not with such inten- 
tions that we had come over to France. 
But he ceased to consider the affairs of 
his sister his affairs, since I had as- 
sured him he had no right to interfere 
with her. And doubtless, seeing to 
what a life I destined her, she was bet- 
ter in my hands than in his. As to 
living with us, if I meant that we 
should meet without hatred or resent- 
ment, he was willing to agree with me. 
But if I meant that we should all live 
again under the same roof he did not 
believe it would be desirable. He 
wished me every kind of prosperity, 
and was, with sentiments of consider- 
ation, etc., etc. 

As I had not expected anything else, 
I left him to himself for a time. Two 
days later he sent me, through a notary, 
half the money he had taken with him 
when he left us, begging me to receive 
it as belonging to Rose, and to acknowl- 
edge its receipt in writing. I did so, 
and desired the notary to tell him that 
we would gladly forfeit that sum twice 
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over for the pleasure of seeing him 
again, and living on good terms with 
him. 

The great pains I took in fitting up 
Les Saisons, endeavoring in every way 
to consult the taste of Rose, seemed to 
mitigate her regret at quitting Paris 
and its pleasures. At least she took 
great pains to hide her feelings, for I 
could hardly hope she really acqui- 
esced with all her heart in our seclu- 
sion. Her indifference for M. des 
Pesses, however, seemed to me to in- 
crease day by day, so that I advised the 
young man to moderate his ardor, and 
to found his hopes on time. True, I 
was beginning somewhat to change my 
own views as to this marriage. My 
only object in promoting it had been 
my sister’s happiness, and her evident 
repugnance for her suitor discouraged 
me ; besides, I could not but feel that 
there was reason for George’s opposi- 
tion to the match on the ground of 
inequality of station. I had thought 
that objection would be balanced by 
the wealth of M. des Pesses being far 
greater than Rose’s fortune, but then I 
supposed she cared for him, for people 
should not marry merely to be rich, 
and above all things I desired to see 
my sister happy. Therefore, though 
M. des Pesses talked to me every day 
about his love and his despair, I lim- 
ited my good offices to the task of con- 
soling him. 

However, he took his disappointment 
so much to heart that he fell ill. We 
spared neither care nor expense in 
nursing him, and Rose, to my surprise, 
appeared to take a zealous interest in 
his recovery. I spoke to her of this 
one day, and assured her that it gave 
me great satisfaction. She begged me 
to believe that she had no feeling 
towards M. des Pesses but gratitude. 
“‘T have a great esteem for him,” she 
said ; ‘I feel convinced he loves me, 
and I think I owe him all that I can do 
for him.”’ 

Meantime M. des Pesses had asked 
me to let his family in Bordeaux know 
of his illness, and my letter brought his 
father as soon as possible to Les Sai- 
sons. He was a highly respectable old 
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gentleman, who, after his first inter- 
view with his son, requested to see me. 
He said he was well aware with what 
respect it behoved him to ask my sis- 
ter’s hand for a young man so inferior 
to her in birth, whose only hope was in 
his own deep love for Rose, and the 
friendship with which I had honored 
him, but, if money could make the 
match more even, he was prepared to 
give his son real estate to the value of 
two hundred thousand livres, and to 
purchase for him, besides, an employ- 
ment under government worth twenty 
thousand crowns. I interrupted him 
with an assurance that he might be 
certain of my consent, and that I would 
myself make his proposal known to my 
sister. I sent for her, therefore, hardly 
doubting that the offer of so large a 
fortune would fix her determination. 
Rose heard us quietly, but replied that 
the only sentiments she could ever 
entertain for M. des Pesses were those 
of friendship and gratitude. Neverthe- 
less, partly satisfied by this assurance 
of her regard, the young man recov- 
ered rapidly. 

I own that after this decisive proof 
(to me) of Rose’s indifference, every- 
thing seemed incomprehensible. I 
could not understand how a girl of her 
age and disposition could continue to 
refuse so excellent and amiable a young 
man, who was devotedly attached to 
her, and whom she was by no means 
inclined to dislike, for, after the inter- 
view with his father, I found her more 
disposed to be kind and attentive to 
him than ever. I should have argued 
that everything seemed favorable, but 
for the deep melancholy of M. des 
Pesses, which increased as he grew 
better. I opened my mind on the sub- 
ject to Patrick, who had never seemed 
to me averse to his pretensions, and 
whose affection for his sister had ap- 
peared to increase since he came out to 
Les Saisons. 

He answered me so vaguely, and in so 
cold a manner that I ought to have sus- 
pected some scheme was on foot, only 
I thought I knew Patrick’s character 
thoroughly, and believed him absorbed 
in his own melancholy reflections. 
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All my life long I have been misled 
by too great trust in the virtues and 
sincerity of other people. I ought to 
have known that Patrick’s constitu- 
tional desire to please was likely to 
induce him to yield to the plans and 
persuasions of others. He told me that 
he thought we all ought to leave Rose 
to herself, and neither torment nor 
importune her; and he added that 
since it seemed now improbable that 
she would marry M. des Pesses, he 
thought it would be more proper that 
that gentleman should not continue to 
reside at Les Saisons. This advice 
was so cunningly insinuated that it 
made a great impression upon me, and 
I at once spoke to M. des Pesses on 
the subject. 

I told him what we thought with all 
kindness and consideration, and, after 
a few words of deep regret at the ill 
success of his wooing, he returned to 
Paris, whilst I, on my part, did not 
refuse him permission to visit us fre- 
quently. 

During the illness of M. des Pesses 
and his stay at Les Saisons Patrick 
had been frequently away from home, 
sometimes at my suggestion, some- 
times on his own affairs. I had been 
very anxious he should show himself 
among those who had formed King 
James’s court at Saint Germain, and 
was sorry I had not been able to go 
myself. My plan had been that we 
should all be presented to the king 
at the same time by one of our own 
relations, and I had fixed upon M. de 
Sercines, who was honored with the 
confidence of the royal exile; but I 
was very anxious that George should 
be of our party, and that added to my 
wish for areconciliation. I had desired 
Patrick not only to sound M. de Ser- 
cines as to the service that I trusted he 
would do our house, but to try to see 
his brother, to impress upon him how 
desirable it must be for us all to live in 
peace, and to be presented to his Maj- 
esty together. Patrick did not seem to 
show much zeal in executing this com- 
mission, so that at last I resolved to go 
myself to Saint Germain, where I saw 
M. de Sercines and M. Dillon for the 











They did not receive me as 
George had 


first time. 
if I had been a stranger. 
evidently informed them as to my un- 


happy personal appearance. They at 
once addressed me by my name, though 
I had only announced myself as an 
Irish ecclesiastic. I might have smiled 
at this, but I could not but feel hurt at 
the extreme coldness with which they 
both received me. They hardly paid 
me ordinary civility. They talked to 
me in praise of my two brothers, and 
of the kindness with which the king, 
they said, had received them. They 
also spoke of the beauty of my sister, 
and assured me she was impatiently 
expected to adorn the court circle at 
Saint Germain. 

I was very much bewildered by this 
discourse ; but, unwilling to ask of 
these gentlemen what they could mean, 
I cut short my visit to Saint Germain, 
and instead of remaining there a week 
as I had intended, I thought I had bet- 
ter go back to Les Saisons, and there 
seek an explanation. 

I reached Les Saisons in a great state 
of agitation and anxiety. As I had left 
it only the day before, my return was 
not expected. As soon as I entered 
the courtyard I perceived servants, in a 
livery quite unknown to me, busied in 
taking horses out of a carriage. I went 
up to the house. As soon as I was 
perceived, I heard doors and windows 
slammed to in great haste. I could 
hardly believe my eyes and ears. No 
one came forward to receive me. I 
made my way alone to my own cham- 
ber. I was overcome by fatigue as 
well as by anxiety, for I had walked 
from Paris, after being set down by the 
public coach which had brought me 
from Saint Germain. 

At last I heard Patrick’s voice ask- 
ing where I was. He came up to my 
room. I was seated with my face hid- 
den in my hands. I did not change 
my attitude, but waited to hear what 
he had to say. What I feared was that 
George had come to Les Saisons to 
carry off his sister. 

My distress touched Patrick’s kind 
heart. He was silent till I looked up at 
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with compunction, that I had been the 
victim of deception. 

** Deceived — and by you, Patrick ?”’ 
I said, with a deep sigh. He acknowl- 
edged his duplicity. He promised to 
confess all; “‘ but the first thing to be 
done,’ he said, ‘‘is to determine how 
you will now act. George is here, and 
he wants to take Rose with him to 
Paris. She consents, and I fear if you 
oppose them, you may expose your- 
self to some indignity.”” I asked him 
if George had come alone. He said 
that he had brought three ladies and 
two gentlemen, to one of whom he 
hoped to marry Rose. I was as much 
astonished as I was distressed by such 
presumption. 

‘Marry Rose!’ I cried, ‘‘and to 
whom? And what right has he to 
plan anything of that kind without my 
consent, — without my knowledge ?”’ 

Patrick did his best to calm me, as- 
suring me that George had done noth- 
ing as yet but what had been approved 
by all our friends and relations at Saint 
Germain. That the king himself had 
given his consent, and that the match 
would be, in the highest degree, suit- 
able and honorable. 

Every word he spoke increased my 
surprise and consternation. 

‘Then do you all of you count me 
for nothing ?”’ IL exclaimed. ‘‘ Do you 
all despise my love and care, my posi- 
tion in our family, my profession, and 
my age? And what is more, do peo- 
ple choose a husband for a young 
woman without consulting her? with- 
out having her consent ? without her 
ever having seen him?” He assured 
me I was mistaken; that they had 
intended to tell me everything before 
the completion of the marriage, and 
as for the suitor, he had been several 
times at Les Saisons, each time accom- 
panied by George, so that Rose had 
had the chance to know him, and had 
expressed for him much liking and 
esteem. 

That was the most cruel stroke of 
all. Now I understood how deceitfully 
I had been treated by them since we 
left Paris. I said no more, but desired 





him. Then he told me frankly, and 


Patrick to tell his brother to come to 
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me. He went, only entreating that I 
would not let George know that he had 
told me everything. But I received 
another great surprise when he re- 
turned, and told me that George abso- 
lutely refused to see me, unless I 
would promise beforehand to consent 
to the departure of Rose. 

I resolved to go to George. Heaven 
in answer to my prayer had given me 
strength, so that I believed that I 
could meet him with composure. I 
went into the drawing-room, where I 
was not expected. George seemed dis- 
concerted, Rose trembled, and the rest 
who had taken part in the plot looked 
embarrassed. But as soon as I opened 
my mouth to speak, all my self-posses- 
sion abandoned me at the sight of M. 
de Sercines, the gentleman whom I 
had seen that same day at Saint Ger- 
main, our new kinsman, an elderly 
man, a courtier, who had the reputa- 
tion of being a man of wisdom and of 
knowledge of the world. 

Now I knew why he had received 
me so coldly. My blood froze. He 
saw my embarrassment and was the 
first to speak. He begged me not to 
be offended because his desire to pro- 
mote the honor of our house and the 
fortunes of our family had !ed him 
to countenance certain plans which 
he could not but own had been made 
without my consent, but which need 
not affright either my prudence or my 
piety. That all the persons I now saw 
in my house were ready and able to 
render me all sorts of service; that 
the ladies were his wife and daughters, 
and the gentleman was Lord Lynch, 
a young nobleman of great promise, 
who had been the close friend of my 
brothers, and had still more tender 
sentiments for my sister Rose ; that 
the seclusion in which I was keeping 
Rose and Patrick could not advance 
their interests, and the state of our 
fortune being such as would prevent 
my doing better by them without as- 
sistance, he had come, with the solici- 
tude of a kinsman and the affection of 
a friend, to offer them his house and 
his credit at court ; that the king and 
queen would receive Rose as cordially 
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as they had received her brothers, who 
had already had the honor of presenta- 
tion to their Majesties ; that the king 
was most anxious to see my sister, 
having been delighted with what Lord 
Lynch had said of her; in short, that 
he had brought his wife and daughters 
to take her to Paris, whence, after a 
few days spent in procuring proper 
court dresses, they would take her to 
Saint Germain, where she was eagerly 
expected. As for me, as they all knew 
my taste for retirement, I might re- 
main for the present at Les Saisons, 
being sure all the friends of my family 
would exert themselves to procure me 
high Church preferment in France. 

While this speech was being made, I 
had had time to collect myself, and to 
perceive that opposition on my part 
would be useless. I could bear the 
indignity with which I had been 
treated, but what pained me was the 
hardheartedness, the duplicity, and the 
ingratitude of George, which I clearly 
discerned in the impression of me that 
he had conveyed to M. de Sercines. 
Nor was I insensible to the treacherous 
way in which I had been treated by 
Patrick and Rose. Nevertheless, I en- 
deavored to control my feelings, and 
formed upon the spot two resolutions : 
one was to say nothing to them by way 
of reproach, the other was to go home 
at once to Ireland, where the only ser- 
vice I could now do my father’s chil- 
dren was to remember them in my 
prayers. 

I therefore found courage to answer 
M. de Sercines with politeness. I said 
I felt sure that the interests of my 
sister and my brothers would be safe 
in his hands, and that, if I had been 
treated with a little more confidence 
and consideration, it could not but 
have rejoiced me to see my family 
honored by the king’s protection and 
by his own. 

That was all. 


I fancy they had ex- 
pected some moral reflections on their 
conduct, but these I judged useless at 
such a time. 

Refreshments were then served. I 
did the honors in my own house and 
took part in the conversation, being 
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careful that it should not turn on any 
subject likely to lead to disputes or to 
give pain. And yet my heart bled for 
Rose, with her sweet innocence and 
timid looks, which seemed to plead for 
my forgiveness. I looked upon her as 
the victim of her brother’s ambition, 
and I resolved to make one more effort 
to make her pause, or at least to give 
her strength to act rightly in her new 
position, by a repetition of my maxims 
and advice. I made her a sign to 
follow me as I left the dining-room. 
She would have done so, but George 
saw us and prevented her. Thus every 
tie with the sweet sister I had loved 
from the hour of her birth was broken. 
I was not even allowed to be alone 
with her to say a last good-bye. In- 
deed, I was hardly permitted to have a 
word apart with Patrick. George was 
triumphant as he took leave of me, 
commending his projects in favor of 
Rose and Patrick to my prayers. My 
reply was interrupted by M. de Ser- 
cines and my Lord Lynch. They were 
evidently all acting in concert. I sub- 
mitted, but I parted from them in 
silence, and I saw them drive away 
from my deserted house with bitter 
pangs. 

Reflection confirmed me in my reso- 
lution to return to Ireland, but I was 
not willing to abandon our property 
at Les Saisons without putting it in 
charge of some one who would look 
after the interests of my brothers and 
Rose. I was the eldest, and, as such, 
was entitled to an elder brother’s share, 
but I resolved to take only as much as 
would pay my expenses back to Kille- 
rine. Once there I could live comfort- 
ably on the income from my benefice. 
I thought of M. des Pesses as a proper 
person to look after Les Saisons. 

He came to me full of hope on re- 
ceiving my summons, but, alas, on 
hearing what I had to tell, he was so 
overcome with grief that I feared for 
his reason. I questioned him as to 
whether he had observed anything 
during his illness. I asked if he had 
known anything of the visits paid to 
Rose by Lord Lynch and George. He 
said he had occasionally heard strange 
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voices in the garden. That was all. 
And it was all I ever knew. 

The next day I took leave of M. des 
Pesses, leaving behind me a note for 
my brothers, telling them what I had 
done, and exhorting them never to for- 
get the duties they owed both to their 
birth and their religion. I implored 
them to consider the welfare of their 
sister their first care, all the more be- 
cause they had taken the charge of her 
upon themselves. I told them that I 
had left our property in the hands 
of M. des Pesses, and I wrote a still 
longer letter to Rose. It was not with- 
out a painful effort at self-control that 
I refrained from all reproaches. 

I went down to Dieppe and took 
passage in the first ship that I found 
sailing for London. As I was on the 
point of embarking, I unexpectedly 
received a letter from M. des Pesses, 
saying he had seen my brothers and 
Rose ; that on learning of my depart- 
ure Rose had fainted, and Patrick had 
shown so much emotion that he was 
sure they loved me truly, and perhaps 
they might not be insensible to a fresh 
effort upon my part if I would give up 
my project and return. But I knew 
George too well to suppose I could 
succeed without exciting him to some 
terrible act of insolence or violence, 
and I continued my journey. 

After an excellent passage of two 
days I reached London, whence I went 
at once to Holyhead. There finding a 
vessel about to weigh anchor for Ire- 
land, I went on board, and six days 
later I found myself in my own home 
in Killerine. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
RECENT SCIENCE. 
BY PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 
I. 

THE observations made last year, 
during the total eclipse of the sun on 
the 16th of April, have not yet been 
published in full, and the physical re- 
searches to which they gave origin are 
still in full swing. Nevertheless, it 
may already be said that the last 
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eclipse, like the one of the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1868, will mark a substantial ad- 
vance in our knowledge of the great 
star to which all life on our planet is 
due. 

The conceptions of astronomers rela- 
tive to the structure of the sun have 
undergone considerable modifications 
during the last thirty years, and until 
to-day many important points of solar 
physics remain most unsettled; but 
gradually the hypothesis now current 
has been evolved, and it has by this 
time a sufficiently broad scientific basis 
to be considered as highly probable. 
According to it the sun is an immense 
ball of incandescent gases, the temper- 
ature of which is so high that none of 
the chemical elements entering into its 
composition (calcium, sodium, potas- 
sium, iron, silver, copper, and many 
other less common metals, as also hy- 
drogen, carbon, and silicium) can exist 
in any other state than the gaseous. 
Owing, however, to the immense pres- 
sure they are submitted to, these vapors 
and gases must be in a condition very 
different from the gaseous state which 
we are familiar with in our own atmo- 
sphere. They are so compressed as to 
have the density of liquids, and to op- 
pose, like a viscous liquid (tar, honey, 
etc.), a resistance to the intrusion of 
matter from without; but their mole- 
cules are endowed at the same time 
with such a vibratory energy that they 
would, even much more than gases 
under our ordinary pressure, scatter in 
space as soon as pressure is relieved in 
any direction. They have the poten- 
tial mobility of gases, together with 
the density and relative impermeability 
of viscous liquids.? 

We know, of course, nothing about 


1 The general reader will find no lack of excel- 
lent books relative to the sun, of which the follow- 
ing may be named: the third edition of Miss Agnes 
Clerke’s “* History of Astronomy during the Nine- 
teenth Century,” 1890 ; C. A. Young’s “ The Sun,” 
a volume of the International Science Series, pub- 
lished in 1882, and very well illustrated ; Norman 
Lockyer’s most suggestive work, ‘‘ The Chemistry 
of the Sun” (London, 1887); Sir Robert Ball’s 
“The Story of the Sun” (London, 1893), and many 
others. 

2 More about this state will be found on the fol- 
lowing pages. 
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the temperature which may prevail in 
the depths of the sun; but we can 
measure the amount of heat radiated 
from its surface, and thus form an 
opinion upon its temperature. Many 
measurements have been made to this 
effect ; but our want of knowledge of 
the radiating powers of incandescent 
bodies, when they are heated to a high 
degree, has hitherto rendered the final 
results extremely discordant. In pro- 
portion, however, as very high temper- 
atures (up to 3,250°) are being obtained 
in our laboratories, the limits of the 
possible errors are greatly reduced. 
Thus H. Le Chatelier, who has lately 
made a capital study of the subject, 
concludes that the “effective ’’ temper- 
ature of the sun’s surface, which can 
send heat radiations into space, must 
be about 13,700 Fahrenheit degrees, 
with a possible error not exceeding 
two thousand degrees one way or the 
other.? As to the real temperature of 
the photosphere, it must be still higher, 
because part of the radiated heat — 
perhaps one-half, but not more than 
two-thirds —is absorbed by the sun’s 
atmosphere. 

At any rate, the gases of the sun are 
so hot as to exclude the possibility of 
chemical combinations between them ; 
the elements must float by each other’s 
side without combining. Itis only in 
the very outer layers, continually 
cooled down by radiation, and espe- 
cially in the ejections of vapors and 
gases which constantly take place, that 
some chemical reactions, as well as 
physical condensation, will occur — the 
thus formed compounds and condensed 
vapors of metals being precipitated like 
arain ora snow of brilliant incandes- 
cent particles, aggregating into lumi- 
nous clouds. Always changing in size 
and aspect, continually dissipated and 
reconstructed, and floating in an atmo- 
sphere of incandescent gases, these 
clouds (the “‘ grains,” the ‘ facule’’) 
make the brilliant shell of the sun, the 
photosphere, the only one, in fact, 
which we see, either with the naked 
eye or through telescopes. 


3 Comptes Rendus de l’Académie des Sciences, 
1892, t. exiv. 737. 
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Its surface is covered with countless 
spores, some of which occasionally 
grow to become large, funnel-like, dark 
spots, mostly disposed in groups, and 
occasionally attaining such sizes as to 
be seen by us with the naked eye, as 
was the case with the large spot of 
February, 1892, the largest ever meas- 
ured at Greenwich. For forty years 
the sun-spots have been carefully 
noted, delineated, and mapped day by 
day. Their displacements are carefully 
measured and carefully discussed ; 
their changing and often puzzling as- 
pects are now regularly photographed 
with the aid of the best instruments ; 
and yet, with all that, their origin re- 
mains as problematic as ever. Faye, 
whose gaseous hypothesis of the sun 
prevails now, would see in the spots 
ascending currents of the hot gases of 
the interior, which burst through the 
photosphere, and, being but feebly 
luminous, as all gases are, appear dark 
in contrast with the brilliant layer. 
But many serious difficulties stand in 
the way of this hypothesis. The very 
aspect of the spots, especially in the 
latest photographs, hardly agrees with 
ascending currents, and still less with 
whirlpools, and many astronomers, 
especially on this side of the Channel, 
are inclined to see in them the results 
of immense masses of condensed mate- 
rials falling down from great heights 
upon the photosphere, and provoking 
through their fall the upward rushes of 
incandescent matter which we see in 
the flames and prominences.! 

With the photosphere ends what we 


1 It is known that the speed of rotation of the 
photosphere has been determined from observa- 
tions of the sun-spots, and that, for a reason un- 
known, it is greater at the equator than in the 
higher latitudes. But it is well worth mentioning 
that the Swedish astronomer, Dunér, has lately 
determined the same speed of rotation from the 
displacement of spectral lines which becomes evi- 
dent when two spectra, taken from two opposite 
sides of the sun’s limb, are superposed. These 
new determinations give figures pretty well agree- 
ing with the preceding, and only showing a still 
greater slackening of rotation for the higher lati- 
tudes —a revolution round the axis being accom- 
plished in 25°46 days on the equator, in 27°56 days 
in latitude 30°, and 33°90 days under the 60th de- 
gree of latitude. Dunér’s researches are a new 
proof in favor of the spectroscopic method of de- 
termining the motions of celestial bodies. 
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see of the sun under ordinary circum- 
stances; but there lies around it a 
gaseous shell, of varying thickness 
(from two thousand to eight thousand 
miles), the chromosphere, which chiefly 
consists of incandescent hydrogen, and 
which we only perceive when the pho- 
tosphere is screened by the moon dur- 
ing an eclipse. From it emerge, in the 
shape of fantastic flames, streaks, and 
clouds, the beautiful rosy prominences, 
which also consist chiefly of hydrogen, 
with an occasional admixture of metallic 
vapors. They have all the appearance 
of ejections, but they have been seen 
spreading upwards and sideways at 
such tremendous speeds, one hundred 
and eighty and even six hundred miles 
per second, that a real transport of mat- 
ter seems very improbable in such 
conditions. The spreading of a glow, 
or of the so-called electric flames, might 
perhaps better account for their appear- 
ance. Dr. Brester even sees in them 
simple and ‘ modest” eruptions of 
heat in a relatively quiet gas, which 
alter the luminosity of the gas but do 
not displace it.2 And finally, the whole 
is surrounded by a sort of radiating 
** glory,’’ the corona, which spreads at 
immense distances into space, and, we 
now know, must be considered as a 
constituent part of the sun. 

The remarkable discovery which was 
made in 1868, immediately after the 
eclipse of the 18th of August, by 
Lockyer in this country, and the 
French physicist Janssen in India, and 
which has enabled astronomers to ob- 
serve the prominences, even when the 
sun glitters in full, is well known ; and 
its story has lost nothing of its interest 
from having so often been told in pop- 
ular books of science and lectures. By 
placing the slit of the spectroscope on 
the very border of the sun’s image, 
and by weakening all parts of the spec- 
trum, with the exception of those 
which correspond to the brilliant lines 
of hydrogen, the astronomer sees the 

2 Dr. A. Brester, “Essai d’une théorie du soleil 
et des étoiles variables,” Delft, 1889, p. 22. Also 
** Astronomy and Astro-Physics,”” December, 1893, 
p. 914, and his last work, “ Théorie du Soleil,” 
Amsterdam, 1892, analyzed in Nature, March 9, 
1893. 
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brilliant lines of the incandescent gas- 
eous prominences, and by their height 
measures the heights of the promi- 
nences. On moving next the slit of 
the instrument along the sun’s limb, 
he obtains the shapes of the invisible 
gaseous projections all round the sun 
with as much accuracy as if he had 
photographed them during an eclipse. 
These fascinating flames, which previ- 
ously could only be drawn in haste 
during the four or five minutes which 
the totality of the eclipse lasts, are 
now mapped at will, and have even 
been photographed day by day since 
1891 ; and one easily realizes the prog- 
ress achieved, thanks to this method. 
Before 1868 the solar origin of the 
prominences and their material con- 
sistence was contested; the words 
‘‘ optical illusion’? often recurred in 
the discussions of the time. Now their 
constitution is known, and their close 
connection with the facule, the sun- 
spots, and the shape of the corona has 
been fully established ; they are known 
to display, like the sun-spots, an eleven 
years’ (or rather 11:1 years’) period of 
maximal numbers, and to show the 
same peculiarities of distribution over 
the sun’s surface. Far from being 
optical illusions, or even mere acci- 
dents on the surface of the fiery globe, 
they are permanent manifestations of 
its life and necessary conditions of its 
shining. 

It is evident that a method which 
gave such excellent results could not 
but receive a further extension ; the 
present ambition of astronomers is 
therefore to map out not only those 
prominences which project from the 
borders of the solar disc, but also those 
which float over its surface, and whose 
weak light is lost in the glowing light 
of the photosphere. Deslandres in 
Paris and Hales at the Kenwood Ob- 
servatory in Chicago are both pursuing 
this aim, and both are sure to attain it. 
Their methods, however, are but a 
mere extension of Lockyer’s and Jans- 
sen’s method, supported by photog- 
raphy. Thus, Hales arranges his 


spectro-photograph in such way as to 
obtain on the sensitive plate the im- 
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pression of the middle part only of one 
single spectral line, which is especially 
characteristic for the prominences ; all 
other parts of the spectrum are ex- 
cluded. In this way, after the appa- 
ratus has been slowly moved all over 
the solar disc, those places over which 
prominences are floating are marked on 
the photographic plate by a succession 
of short parallel lines. The presence 
of the facule, and even the outlines of 
the dark spots, can be detected on the 
same impression, and when some tech- 
nical difficulties are overcome a com- 
plete map of the sun’s surface, with its 
depressed spots, protruding facule, and 
prominences will be obtained.1 Des- 
landres is also pursuing the same end, 
namely, to have ‘‘an exact image of 
the chromosphere as it would be seen 
by an eye sensitive to the ultra-violet 
rays only, if the photosphere had been 
removed.”’ 2 

This would in itself constitute an im- 
mense progress ; but the two astrono- 
mers go further in their hopes. They 
want to obtain day by day photographs 
of the faint, invisible corona as well, or 
at least of the spectrum of its various 
parts, and most probably they will stc- 
ceed. Deslandres follows the method 
already experimented upon with suc- 
cess several years ago by the founder 
of the spectral analysis of the stars, 
William Huggins, which consists in ab- 
sorbing all luminous rays emanating 
from the sun and its corona, with the 
exception of the ultra-violet rays, and 
photographing the violet image thus 
obtained. Colored mediums could evi- 
dently be used for the absorption of 
the non-violet rays; but it is a surer 
method to decompose the light by 
means of a prism, and to admit into the 
instrument the violet parts only of the 
spectrum ; and this is what Deslandres 
does, with such success that on one of 
his photographs the sun really appears 
surrounded by a “ glory,’’ sharply sep- 
arated from the diffuse light of the sky, 


1G. E. Hales, in Comptes Rendus, 1892, t. exv. 
106, t. exvi. 170; Astronomy and Astro-Physics, 
1893, No. 109; Chemical News, 1893, Ixvii. 4. 

2 Deslandres, in Comptes Rendus, t. cxvii. 718, 
November 27, 1893. 




















and most probably representing the 
corona.! However, various test ex- 
periments have still to be made ; for it 
must be remembered that what Des- 
landres aims at is to photograph an 
invisible object, and in such conditions 
the accuracy of the photograph cannot 
be tested by a direct comparison with 
the original. Some time will probably 
be required, even with such ingenious 
experimenters as Hales and Deslandres 
are, before we have daily maps or the 
resplendent, mysterious-looking agglom- 
eration of matter which surrounds our 
bright star, and awakes the admiration 
of the astronomer who catches a 
glimpse of it during an eclipse. 

In the mean time we must be satis- 
fied with the little we have learned about 
the corona from the last eclipses, since 
due attention began to be paid to it. 
It must, however, be owned that this 
little is already beset with difficulties. 
We certainly possess several quite reli- 
able drawings and some excellent pho- 
tographs of the “‘ glory ;”’ but we find 
that, for some reason unknown, its 
aspects totally change from one eclipse 
to the next. In 1860 it was nearly 
globular; in 1868, immense rays al- 
most twice as long as the sun’s diam- 
eter, projected from it. In 1889 it had 
a greater expansion in the equatorial 
region than in the polar regions ; and 
while its rays were almost parallel to 
the sun’s equator in the former, they 
were short and radial in the latter. 
During the last eclipse it had again a 
more regular form. And so on; even 
its spectrum varies in aspect. More- 
over, these changes stand in a distinct 
connection with the number of sun- 
spots, which seem to have the effect of 
rendering the corona more regular in 
shape and less extended in the equato- 
rial regions when they are numerous. 
It is thus evident that it cannot be con- 
sidered simply as an atmosphere of the 
sun ; it must have some other origin. 

To account for its radiated structure 
and for its changing forms several 
hypotheses have already been advo- 

1 Deslandres in Comptes Rendus, 1893, t. exvi. 


126 and 1184, and t. exvii. 1053 ; Hales, same publi- 
cation, t. cxvi. 623 and 865. 
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cated. Thus, the American meteorolo- 
gist, Frank H. Bigelow, considers the 
rays of the corona as due to subdivided 
matter expelled from the sun along 
lines of force, and accumulating at 
equipotential surfaces, in the same way 
as iron filings are disposed in lines 
under the action of a magnet; and a 
German physicist, Hermann Ebert, has 
lately propounded an electro-magnetic 
theory, which is supported by very in- 
teresting experiments.? Starting from 
the very probable assumption that the 
regions where the corona is seen are 
filled with matter capable of dielectric 
polarization, and that the sun is the 
seat of electro-magnetic disturbances, 
he points out that all rarefied matter, 
such as a gas in an_ electrodeless 
vacuum-tube, becomes luminous under 
the influence of very rapidly alternat- 
ing electric stresses, at those points 
where the energy varies most. If, 
therefore, dielectric stresses emanate 
from a conducting surface, but not with 
the same density in all directions, we 
shall perceive a luminosity around the 
surface, not a homogeneous one, but 
one of definite structure (p. 806). And 
he shows, by direct experiments, con- 
ducted by Professor Wiedemann and 
himself, that if a conducting ball be 
mounted in a rarefied atmosphere, and 
periodically changing electric oscilla- 
tions are excited, then the ball becomes 
surrounded by a halo, through which 
rays shoot in all directions. Besides, 
the ray-like structure becomes more 
distinct when the electric excitement is 
strong ; while the aureola is small, 
hazy, and structureless when the elec- 
tric disturbances are slight, a further 
analogy being thus indicated between 
the experiment and the changes which 
take place in the corona, in accordance 
with the greater or smaller activity 
in the photosphere as displayed by 
sun-spots. And finally, we have the 
mechanical hypothesis of Professor 
Schaeberle, according to which the 
corona would consist of ejected parti- 





2 Paper read at the Congress of Astronomy and 
Astro-Physics held in August last at Chicago (As- 
tronomy and Astro-Physics, November, 1893, pp. 
804 sq. 
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cles of matter, which (unless the speed 
of their ejection exceeds three hundred 
and eighty-two miles per second) must 
describe ellipses round the sun. It 
would be impossible, however, to de- 
cide between these hypotheses until 
further observations and experimental 
researches have been made. It can 
only be said that the observations made 
last year hardly give support to the 
first or the last of these hypotheses.? 
As to the observations which were 
made during the last eclipse, they un- 
doubtedly bring some substantial addi- 
tion to our previous knowledge. They 
further confirm the above-mentioned 
connection between the shape of the 
corona and the frequency of sun-spots 
and prominences. The year 1893 hav- 
ing been a maximum year for sun- 
spots, the sun’s aureola was not 
extended in its equatorial regions, but 
was distributed more evenly than dur- 
ing the previous eclipse ; it had a like- 
ness with the corona of the year 1882, 
which also was a maximum year for 
sun-spots. Its material character has 
also been fully demonstrated. It is 
certainly not an optical phenomenon, 
but consists of real matter — probably 
much more rarefied than air in 
Crookes’s vacuum-tubes — scattered in 
space for an immense distance. This 
matter partly reflects sunlight, but 
partly it is also self-luminous and, as 
its spectrum indicates, it must consist 
to a great extent of solid particles ; 
however, it also contains incandescent 
vapors, indicated by the bright green 
line, which is characteristic for the 
corona, and the bright yellow line of 
the unknown substance which is al- 
ways seen in the solar spectrum, and is 
therefore named helium. Moreover, 
this matter rotates with the sun. 
When Deslandres superposed the spec- 
tra of two opposite parts of the corona, 
situated in the sun’s equator at dis- 
tances equal to two-thirds of its diam- 
eter from the photosphere, he could 
measure a slight displacement of the 
spectra, which indicates that the exter- 
1 Such is, at least, the opinion of La Baume Plu- 


vinel (Comptes Rendus, 1893, t. exvii. 24) ; of course 
it is only a preliminary appreciation. 
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;nal agglomeration approximately fol- 


lows the glowing sphere in its rota- 
tion. 

Such were the chief observations 
made during the last eclipse, and their 
importance for solar physics is self- 
evident. Up till now we have been 
accustomed to consider the sun as the 
luminous sphere, with well-defined bor- 
ders, which we are used to see. Now 
we must modify that conception. We 
must extend the limits of our luminary 
and accustom ourselves to the idea that. 
what we see of it is but a small part of 
the great fire-ball— its more condensed 
part — which is surrounded with a mass 
of nebulous matter having three or four 
times its diameter. 

What is this matter? Whence does 
it come, and what will be its subse- 
quent destinies ? What causes are ca- 
pable of so modifying its aspect as to 
give it the fantastical forms recorded 
during previous eclipses? All this 
remains to be answered by further 
research, for which the methods are 
already indicated. 


II. 

Ir has been mentioned on a preced- 
ing page that the vapors and gases in 
the sun, below its photosphere, are 
supposed to be in a state which cannot 
be properly described as gaseous or 
liquid, if we use the words in their 
ordinary sense, but participates of the 
properties of both. Of course it re- 
quires some effort of imagination to 
think of a gas so compressed as to have 
a density nearly equal to the density of 
water, and to possess the consistence 
of tar or of honey ; very slightly com- 
pressible, like a liquid, and neverthe- 
less a gas. So we need not wonder 
that even physicists, who at times are 
bold enough in their hypotheses, were 
rather slow in accepting a conception 
so widely different from our daily expe- 
rience of liquids and gases. Such a 
state of matter is, however, known ; it 
has been observed in our laboratories, 
and its existence was indicated as early 
as 1822, by Cagniard-Latour, and later 


2 Comptes Rendus, May 15, 1893, t. exvi. 1109, 
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on by Faraday. But it was only in the 
seventies, after two such bright minds 
as the Belfast professor, Andrews, and 
the Russian professor, Mendeléeff, came 
—the one through experiment and the 
other theoretically —to recognize its 
reality and significance, that scientists 
came round to the view that matter 
may exist in a state intermediate be- 
tween its liquid and gaseous states. 
The idea is now generally accepted, 
and during the last five-and-twenty 
years immense researches have been 
made upon or in connection with this 
subject. And yet up till now An- 
drews’s memoir on the continuity of 
the liquid and gaseous state has lost 
nothing of its freshness and little of its 
suggestiveness. It reads still almost 
as if it were of yesterday’s date, al- 
though it was published in 1869 ;1 and 
only the most recent researches have 
begun to introduce some new elements 
into that most interesting chapter of 
physics. 

Andrews made his discovery while 
liquefying carbonic acid gas. Unlike 
oxygen or nitrogen, which both require 
very low temperatures for being 


brought into their liquid state, carbon 


dioxide liquefies very easily. At the 
temperature of the freezing point it is 
sufficient to exert upon it a pressure 
thirty-six times greater than the pres- 
sure of our atmosphere to have it as a 
liquid, the density of which is four- 
fifths of the density of water. If its 
temperature be raised to 59° Fahr., a 
pressure of fifty-two atmospheres is 
again sufficient to overcome the ten- 
dency of its molecules towards scatter- 
ing in space ; it becomes a liquid. But 
when Andrews took the same gas at 
a temperature of 96°, he could exert 
upon it a pressure of one hundred and 
eight atmospheres, and more, without 
seeing any traces of liquefaction. Un- 
der this pressure the gas was reduced 
to one four hundred and thirtieth part 
of the volume it occupied at the freez- 
ing point ; its density was equal to the 
density of liquid carbonic acid, and yet 
it was not a liquid, although, like a 


1 Philosophical Transactions for 1869, clix., 2nd 
part, 575. Also his lecture delivered in 1871. 
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liquid, it yielded but little to a further 
increase of pressure. However, as 
soon as its temperature was brought 
below 88°—the pressure remaining 
the same — the gas was found to be in 
a liquid state, without any alteration of 
its volume, or any sudden evolution of 
heat, having taken place. A tempera- 
ture of 88° is thus its critical point. 
Below that limit its liquefaction is 
easy ; above it, it is impossible. 

Further experiments convinced An- 
drews that other gases behave in the 
same way at their own critical temper- 
atures, and he at once understood the 
philosophical bearing of his observa- 
tions. There is, he wrote, a close and 
intimate connection between the ordi- 
nary gaseous and the ordinary liquid 
state of matter. The two are but 
widely separated forms of the same 
condition, and they may be made to 
pass into one another by a series of 
gradations, so gentle that the passage 
shall nowhere present a breach of con- 
tinuity. From carbonic acid as a per- 
fect gas to carbonic acid as a perfect 
liquid the transition may be accom- 
plished by a continuous process. But 
if any one ask whether the carbonic 
acid, taken at a temperature above its 
critical point, be in its gaseous or liquid 
state, the question does not admit of a 
positive reply. It stands ‘‘ nearly mid- 
way between the two, and we have no 
valid ground to assign the one or the 
other.” As to the explanation of this 
state, it must be sought for in the cohe- 
sion between the molecules ; and fur- 
ther research, he added, will probably 
disclose the continuity of the liquid 
and solid states as well (p. 589). This 
last prediction, as we shall see directly, 
begins now to be justified. 

Andrews came to his discovery by 
starting from the gaseous state of mat- 
ter. Mendeléeff came to the same 
discovery by starting from the liquid 
state. All liquids, he wrote in 1861, 
have a certain cohesion between their 
particles ; this is what distinguishes 
them from gases ; but the heating of a 
liquid steadily diminishes its cohesion, 
and consequently there must be, for 
each liquid, a certain temperature (the 
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absolute boiling point) at which cohe- 
sion between its particles must entirely 
vanish, so that at and above that tem- 
perature it cannot exist as aliquid. It 
must then form a gas, and so long as it 
has not been cooled below the above 
limit, no amount of pressure will be 
able to restore it to its liquid state. 
Thus, starting from the two opposite 
ends of the scale, Andrews and Men- 
deléeff came to identical conclusions. 
Deduction and induction had joined 
hands. 

It is now known that their generaliza- 
tion was correct. All physical bodies 
have their critical temperatures or 
absolute boiling points, above which 
they cannot exist as liquids, whatever 
pressure they might be submitted to. 


For water this critical point is 689° of | 


the Fahrenheit scale ;1 for ether it is 
383° or 386° ;? but for several gases it 
lies so deep that in order to liquefy 
them one must approach the absolute 
zero (459° below the freezing point), at 
which no thermic vibrations exist and 
even chemical affinity disappears un- 
less stimulated by electricity. Thus, 
oxygen 
below the Fahrenheit zero and nitro- 
gen to —315° in order to be liquefied ; 
while the critical temperature of hydro- 
gen must be still lower —somewhere 
about 360° of cold. This is why Pro- 
fessor Dewar, who liquefies air in an 
open tube —that is, at the ordinary 
atmospheric pressure —could not yet 
liquefy hydrogen in the same way ; and 
Amagat saw this gas, at the ordinary 
temperature of our rooms, remaining a 
gas, even under a pressure of twenty- 
eight hundred atmospheres, when it 
was squeezed within one-thousandth 
part of its previous volume. 

Various theories have been advanced 
to explain the state of matter at and 
above its critical temperature. Pro- 


11 take the figure of Cailletet and Colardeau 
(Comptes Rendus, 1891, t. cxii. 563 and 1170). Ba- 


telli came to nearly the same temperature, 1.¢., 
687°°7 (3640°3 Cels.). 

2 The former according to Ramsay, the latter to 
Batelli. Very slight variations in the constitution 
of the ether fully account for the difference. 

5’ Comptes Rendus, February 12, 189, t. cxviii. 
328. 


must be cooled down to 2999 | 
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fessor Ramsay in 18804 and Jamin in 
1883 expressed the idea that in such 
conditions the liquid is not entirely 
passing into its gaseous state, but — the 
densities of both liquid and gas being 
equal—liquid molecules float in the 
equally dense gaseous medium. On 
the other side, Cailletet and Colar- 
deau,5 who have worked a great deal 
upon this and cognate subjects, came 
to the idea that the liquid and the gas 
have not equal densities at the critical 
temperature, and that they form a 
homogeneous mixture or solution, in 
all possible proportions. Mind does 
not easily accept the conception of two 
different states of matter in the same 
conditions, and the French explorers 
turn the difficulty by appealing to the 
unknown. Approaching the subject 
| from a very general and purely theoret- 
ical standpoint, Van der Waals yielded, 
however, a new support to Andrews’s 
ideas. His admirable equation, which 
expresses the state of matter under 
varying conditions of pressure and 
temperature, and which has already 
rendered great services in the theory 
of solutions, perfectly well applies to 
matter in its liquid, gaseous, and crit- 
ical state. Wroblewski, Amagat, Pellat 
and many others have also studied that 
intermediate state of matter.6 And 
finally, the Italian professor, Batelli, 
has lately made a wide series of experi 
ments relative to the critical tempera- 
ture,’ and his researches, together with 
those of Stoletoff and Galitzin in Rus- 
sia, touch upon some very interesting 
new points connected with this wide 
subject.® 





4 Proceedings of the Royal Society, xxx. 323 sq. 
See also his very suggestive lecture before the 
Royal Institution on May 8, 1891, which embodies 
his later researches (Nature, xliv., 1891, 274). 

5 Comptes Rendus, 1889, t. eviii. 1280. 

6 The history of all these researches has lately 
been given by Gerber, “ Die kritische Temperatur” 
(Programm des stiidtlichen Realgymnasiums zu 
Stargard in Pommern, 1893), which is well spoken 
of in German scientific reviews. 

7 In his already-mentioned lecture Prof. Ramsay 
has touched upon the most important subject of 
work done by gas in its expansion, and the manner 
it is done below and above the critical tempera- 
ture. However, these researches are not yet suffi- 
ciently advanced to be discussed in this place. 

8 Angelo Batelli, “‘ Sulle Proprieta termiche dei 
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It must be remarked, first, that the 
experiments of Batelli do not contra- 
dict the facts observed by Cailletet and 
Colardeau —they rather explain them 
— but they do contradict the hypothesis 
of the French physicists. Unless the 
word solution be understood in a sense 
very different from its current sense, 
the critical state cannot be described as 
a solution of the gas in the liquid, be- 
cause both have the same density. 
That state of matter is really what 
Andrews represented it to be — that is, 
an intermediate state; and Van der 
Waals’s equation (as modified by Clau- 
sius) perfectly well applies to it. How- 
ever, the transition from the state of a 
perfect liquid to the critical state is not 
sudden ; it is accomplished within a 
certain, though very small, range of 
temperature, and it takes some time 
before the last traces of the liquid have 
vanished in the gas. This is why 
cloudy streaks are formed as soon as, 
the pressure remaining unaltered, the 
slightest cooling takes place within the 
apparatus.} 

Altogether, Batelli holds the opinion 
that at the exact critical temperature 
there is no real and full passage of the 
liquid into the gaseous state ; but that 
the cohesion between the particles of 
water is so much broken that they can 
keep together no longer, and are dis- 
seminated through the vapors. There 


vapori ’’ (Memorie della Academia delle Scienze di 
Torino, ser. ii., vols. xl. to xliii.); ‘* Sullo stato 
della materia nel punto critico ” (Atti del Instituto 
Veneto, t. 1., 1891-92, 1615, and t. li., 1892-93, 685) ; 
the first memoir is also in Il Nuovo Cimento, 1893, 
t. xxxiii. 22 and 57; ‘“‘Sulle isobari dei vapori” 
(Rendiconti della Academia dei Lincei, 1893, seria 
quinta, ii. 171). 

1 This is also why, in Batelli’s curves for carbon 
dioxide (Rendiconti, p. 172), traced upon Amagat’s 
data, there is a sort of “‘ reminiscence ”’ of the pre- 
vious abrupt passage from one state into the other. 
Galitzin’s experiments (Wiedemann’s Annalen, 
Bad. 1. 521) also confirm this view. In two memoirs 
(the first of which has been translated for the 
Graetz Physikalische Revue, 1892, Bd. ii. 44, and 
the second appears in the Russian Journal of the 
Physical and Chemical Society, 1893, vol. xxv. No. 
9), especially in the second, Stoletoff has made 
some very fine restrictions relative to Batelli’s in- 
terpretation of his own most scrupulous experi- 
ments, and he has indicated in how far they are 
conciliable with Andrews’s (and Mendeléeff’s) 
views, and what part must be left to molecular 
disintegration. 
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they gradually disintegrate, till the 
whole becomes a perfect gas. Many 
observations of modern chemistry bring 
us, indeed, to the supposition that 
gases consist, not of isolated molecules, 
but of groups of molecules, or parti- 
cles, which are different from the ag- 
gregations taking place in the liquid 
state ; so that, when a gas or vapor is 
condensed, several groups of molecules 
must coalesce to form the liquid parti- 
cles, and as it approaches to saturation 
the complexity of its molecular groups 
grows. In fact, Robert Helmholtz’s 
and Mr. Aitken’s researches into the 
electrification of vapors, and the expla- 
nation of these facts lately given by 
J. J. Thomson, yield strong support 
to the views of the Italian professor. 
And these views are very attractive, as 
they give us a new generalization. 
Atoms combine in molecules while 
matter is undergoing chemical conden- 
sation; and molecules combine into 
particles of a growing complexity dur- 
ing its physical condensation from the 
gaseous to the liquid, and from the 
liquid to the solid state — not to speak 
of the still bigger cosmical agglomera- 
tions. 

They are the more attractive as at- 
tempts are being made to show that 
matter also has its critical point during 
its passage from the solid state to the 
liquid. Thus, an attempt has been 
made to explain the well-known anom- 
aly of water, which attains its maxi- 
mum density at a temperature of 
thirty-nine Fahrenheit degrees,? by 
supposing that it consists, in the vicin- 
ity of the freezing point, of two sorts 
of molecules : some of them being mol- 
ecules of ice, while the others are mole- 
cules of water. And Barus? has found 
that napthaline has a critical tempera- 
ture for its passage from the solid state 
into the liquid, and that the two states 


2 The temperature of maximum density ap- 
proaches zero as pressure increases, as shown by 
the remarkable experiments of Amagat. Undera 
pressure of 42 atmospheres it is 37°°9; under 93 
atmospheres it is 35°°6, and it falls to 33°1 under 
145 atmospheres, going below 32° when the pressure 
attains 197 atmospheres (Comptes Rendus, May 1, 
1893, t. exvi. 951). 

3 American Journal of Science, xlii, (1892) 125. 
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gradually merge into one another. A 
new corner of the veil thus begins to 
be lifted, and hope is being raised that 
we shall soon know what a solid is, in 
the same sense as we know what a gas 
is, when we view it from the stand- 
point of the kinetic theory. 


III. 

Few branches of knowledge can rival 
the physiology of plants in the variety 
and philosophical bearing of the prob- 
lems recently brought under discussion 
by its students. For many years past 
a great deal of uniformity prevailed in 
the teachings of plant physiologists — 
the Wiirzburg botanical laboratory, un- 
der Julius Sachs, being the chief centre 
from which knowledge of, and theories 
about, plant-life radiated over the 
learned and the learning circles. But 
many similar laboratories and centres 
have lately grown up in connection 
with the leading universities, and each 
of them has given origin to some new 
school, which either embraces the 
whole life of the plant, as the school 
of Schwendener, or at least covers 
some portion of it, as the schools 
headed by Wiesner at Vienna, De 
Vries at Amsterdam, Véchting at Ba- 
sel, the neo-Lamarckians in France, 
and soon. The great problems of or- 
ganic life having been forcibly brought 
to the front, physiologists endeavor to 
find their solutions where vital phe- 
nomena can be studied in their simplest 
form — in the world of plants. 

At the same time, a deep modifica- 
tion is accomplished in the views upon 
vital processes altogether. The merely 
physical explanations of life-phenom- 
ena in plants which have hitherto been 
in vogue are no longer found suffi- 
cient ; and in the younger schools, as 
well as in the latest works of Sachs 
himself, the tendency is deeper to pen- 
etrate into the molecular, chemical, 
and vital phenomena which are going 
on in the cells and their protoplasm 
contents. This tendency is well ap- 


parent in the present revision of the 
theories of growth, of which Francis 
Darwin lately gave such a lucid sum- 
mary in his presidential address before 
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the British Association in 1891; and, 
in fact, it appears in each of the nu- 
merous branches into which plant phys- 
iology is now subdividing ; but in none 
is it better illustrated than in the latest 
researches into the causes of the move- 
ments of plants and the modifications 
produced in their organs and structure 
by gravitation, light, and other external 
agencies.? 

Every one knows how plants are 
sensitive to the influences of light, 
gravitation, and moisture.. Every one 
has seen plants stretching and bending 
towards a window, and redressing in a 
few hours if we have turned the pre- 
viously shaded side towards the light. 
The action of gravitation and moisture 
is, of course, less apparent; but any 
one who has watched a germinating 
seed knows how the radicle finds 
its way downwards, directing itself 
towards the centre of the earth, or how 
it moves towards where it can find 
moisture. Such movements, of which 
Darwin has already given such a 
graphic account, are now eagerly stud- 
ied ; and in proportion as the indirect 
way in which gravitation and light act 
upon plants—as mere stimuli, or irri- 
tants — becomes more and more firmly 
established, research takes a new di- 
rection. The question is asked, How, 
and in how far the stimuli modify the 
inner structure of the plant? In how 
far are they capable of moulding the 
organs into new shapes? Experi- 
mental physiology thus joins hands 
with a new, rapidly growing branch of 


1 Francis Darwin’s address must, of course, be 
recommended to the general reader. So, also, 
E. L. Gregory’s sketch of the two schools (Sachs’s 
and Schwendener’s) in American Naturalist, vol. 
xvi. (1892), and P. Geddes’s charming little book 
“Chapters in Modern Botany” (London, 1893) in 
Murray’s “ University Extension Manuals.” The 
best guides to modern researches are Sachs’s “‘ Lec- 
tures on the Physiology of Plants’* (Oxford, 1888), 
a real and beautifully written encyclopedia of 
plants’ physiology; Prof. Vines’s ‘“‘ Lectures on 
Physiology of Plants” (Cambridge, 1886) ; and 
especially the text-book of Julius Wiesner, “ Ele- 
mente der Anatomie und Physiologie der Pflanzen,” 
3 vols. (Vienna, 1885-88), which includes latest re- 
searches, and, let us hope, will soon be translated 
into English ; Darwin’s ‘“‘ Movements of Plants” 
and J. Wiesner’s “Das Bewegungsvermégen der 
Pflanzen ” (Vienna, 1881) still remain two classical 
works on the subject. 

















research — experimental morphology — 
in which the artificial production of 
new forms through the action of ex- 
ternal agencies is studied. 

Those who find pleasure in observing 
and meditating upon the infinite vari- 
ety of shapes of flowers must have 
made the remark that those flowers 
which grow from the ends of upright 
stalks, like the tulip or the daisy, are 
generally regular; their petals are of 
equal size and shape, and they are reg- 
ularly distributed round the axis of the 
flower. Even when the flowers grow 
in clusters, they remain regular so long 
as they stand erect at the ends of the 
pedicels, as in the wallflower, or hang 
down as in the lily of the valley. But 
if they grow sideways, or from curved 
stalks, as the violet does, irregularities 
appear among them, more or less pro- 
nounced ; the upper petals differ in 
shape or position from the lower ones, 
and the flower becomes symmetrical on 
both sides of a vertical plan traced 
through its inclined axis (zygomor- 
phous). Now, roughly stated, the cur- 
rent explanation of such forms, which 
is due to Darwin, is well known ; the 
irregular form has been evolved through 
the survival of the progeny of the oc- 
casionally irregular individuals which 
offered better facilities for being cross- 
fertilized by insects.} 

However, the modern physiologist, 
like Darwin himself, is not satisfied 
with this explanation alone. The se- 
lective part played by the insects is out 
of doubt; but he wants to know, in 
how far such forms may have had their 
first origin in the very processes by 
which a plant responds to the external 
stimuli of gravitation, light, moisture, 
and the like. Accordingly, the Basel 
Professor Véchting several years ago 
made a series of experiments in order 
to see whether the different actions of 
gravitation upon the upper and the 
lower parts of a flower which grows 
sideways may not be the first cause of 


1 A very original modification of this view has 
been advocated, as is known, by the Rev. George 
Henslow. See his volume of the International 
Science Series, ‘‘ The Origin of Floral Structures 
through Insect and other Agencies,” London, 1888, 
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its irregular shape. These experi- 
ments may be taken as typical for all 
subsequent researches.? He took plants 
which usually bear slightly irregular 
flowers, such as the willow epilobe, the 
Clarkia of our gardens, the campion of 
our roadsides (Silene inflata), and the 
like, and fixed them upon the klinostat, 
a slowly revolving apparatus, often re- 
sorted to in botanical experiments. Set- 
ting the apparatus in motion, he thus 
made gravitation act equally on all the 
petals of their unfurling flowers. The 
result was, that the usual irregularities 
in the size and disposition of the petals. 
did not appear; the differentiating ac- 
tion of gravitation upon the upper and 
the lower petals having been removed, 
the flowers were notirregular. Neither 
did the usual irregularity appear when 
the stalks of the buds were so propped 
up on freely growing stocks as to keep 
the limb of the flower in a horizontal 
position, whether turned upwards or 
downwards. The same results were 
obtained by Véchting later on, by mak- 
ing buds of irregular flowers develop 
on the klinostat, so as to receive light 
in equal proportions upon all their 
petals. In this case regular flowers 
were obtained as well, at least with 
certain species ; while both Schwen- 

2 The literature of the subject is simply over- 
whelming. The following deserve, however, a spe- 
cial mention : Véchting, ‘‘ Veber Zygomorphie und 
deren Ursachen,”’ with plates well illustrating the 
obtained changes (Pringsheim's Jahrbiicher, xvii., 
1886, 297), and his later researches upon the influ- 
ence of light upon blooming in the same periodical 
(1893, Bd. xxv. 149); also Noll, in “ Arbeiten des 
botanischen Institut zu Wiirzburg,” iii. 1887; W. 
Pfeffer, on the action of weight upon growth of 
tissues, in Berichte of the Saxon Academy, 1891, p. 
638 ; his address on irritability before the Congress 
of German naturalists in 1891, and his researches 
into “ energetics”? (Abhandlungen of the Saxon 
Academy, 1892, Bd. xviii. part 3); Wiesner, upon 
the influence of the ovula on the curving of flower 
stalks, in “Berichte der deutschen Botanischen 
Gesellschaft,” 1892, Bd. x. 12, 552, and 605; also 
the Vienna Academy’s Sitzungsberichte for the 
same year ; Max Scholtz, ‘‘ Die Nutation der Blii- 
thenstiele ” in Cohn’s “ Beitriige zur Biologie der 
Pflanzen,” 1892, Bd. v. 373; Schwendener and 
Krabbe upon the absence of proportionality be- 
tween turgor and growth in Pringsheim’s Jahr- 
biicher, 1893, Bd. xxv. 323; and upon sap-move- 
ment, in Sitzungsberichte of the Berlin Academy, 
November 3, 1892; Noll, ‘Ueber heterogene In- 
duction ; Versuch eines Beitrages zur Kenntnis 


der Reizerscheinungen in Pflanzen,” Leipzig, 1892; 
and many others, 
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dener and Baranecki, by making climb- 
ing plants rotate on the same apparatus, 
obtained plants with upright stems, or 
even induced twisted stems to unfurl. 

Now it is known, and has recently 
been confirmed by Pfeffer, that the 
mere weight of an organ fosters the 
development of the tissues which sup- 
port it. When a heavy fruit has to be 
borne by a thin stalk, the cells of the 
latter acquire stronger cell-walls, and 
new tissue is formed. ‘“ Use”? itself, 
as Pfeffer remarks, increases the 
strength of the tissues, and function 
creates the necessary organ. But in 
the above-mentioned cases, studied by 
Véchting or by Schwendener, the self- 
adaptation appears to be of a much 
more complicated nature. Wiesner has 
proved, indeed, that at least with the 
species experimented upon (Clivia no- 
bilis), it is not the mere weight of the 
lower petals which gives them an ab- 
normal development, but their geotro- 
pism — their tendency, yet unexplained, 
towards growing downwards. They 
may be supported, and nevertheless 
pursue their usual development. And 
on the other side, Max Scholtz has 
shown that when flowers grow on 
curved stalks, it is not the weight of 
the bud which curves the stalk, but 
some cause residing in the growth of 
its ovula. If he cut off the bud and 
attached instead a small stone of equal 
weight, the stalk redressed itself. If, 
however, only the petals, the sepals, 
and the stamens were taken away, 
while the pistil remained, the stalk 
continued to bend ; it only would re- 
dress when the ovula was extracted 
from the pistil, or the pistil itself was 
removed. The bending is thus not a 
simple mechanical process ; it depends, 
in some way unknown, upon the life- 
processes which are going on within 
the flower — mechanical processes, too, 
but cellular and molecular, and not due 
to the action of masses.} 

It is thus evident, as already indi- 
cated by Darwin, that gravitation and 
light are acting in such cases, in an 
indirect way, as stimuli or irritants ; 


1 Similar results have been arrived at by Schwen- 
» mana and Krabbe, 
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and very often, Noll remarks, one of 
the two stimuli, after having produced 
a certain effect upon the plant, simply 
permits the other stimulus to have its 
full effect. This is also why intermit- 
tent light irritations, as indicated by 
Darwin, Wiesner, and quite lately by 
Romanes, may have upon the plant the 
same effect as continuous light. Gar- 
deners know, indeed, that the watering 
of a plant not only supplies moisture, 
but also has a stimulating effect upon 
vegetation ; and light seems to act in 
the same way. However, other fac- 
tors must also be taken into account, 
especially the activity of assimilation 
and the intensity of transpiration, and 
the balance between the two ; the com- 
bined effects of light and dryness of 
the atmosphere, the contents of iron, 
salt, and phosphates in the soil, and so 
on—all of them representing a com- 
plicated network of agencies, each of 
which is capable of altering both the 
inner structure and the outer shape of 
a plant. It must be said that only now 
physiology begins to find its way in 
this labyrinth of simultaneously act- 
ing agencies ; but it is the more inter- 
esting to watch its first steps in that 
direction. 


IV. 

For a number of years Gaston Bon- 
nier has been carrying on, in the Alps, 
the Pyrenees, and partly the Carpa- 
thians, a series of experiments relative 
to the effects of a change of altitude 
upon plants. In the Alps, for instance, 
he chose two stations, one at Cha- 
mounix (3,440 feet above the sea), and 
the other at an altitude of 6,660 feet. 
The plants to be experimented upon 
were taken from among such species as 
grow in their wild state at both alti- 
tudes alike ; and in order to avoid indi- 
vidual differences which might have 
affected the results, each two stocks — 
one of which was planted at Cha- 
mounix and the other in a sunny 
place, protected from cattle, on a high 
altitude —were obtained by dividing 
one mother-plant, taken from the val- 
ley, into two parts ; and if seeds were 
resorted to, they were taken from the 

















same mother-plant. Then, after a 
couple of years, when both the high- 
level and the low-level individuals had 
been well acclimatized, they were com- 
pared as to their shapes, structure, and 
physiological functions —the compari- 
son being extended over a considerable 
number of individuals taken from a 
number of species. All possible pre- 
cautions for avoiding errors had thus 
been taken, and the results showed a 
great deal of agreement.1 In most 
cases the high-level individuals had al- 
ready undergone notable modifications. 
As a rule they were smaller in size ; 
their internodes were shorter, while the 
underground parts had taken a greater 
development. The leaves were smaller 
but thicker in proportion to their re- 
duced size ; they had a thicker palissade- 
tissue and contained more chlorophyll. 
Finally, when the plant had not been 
planted too high —each species having 
its own limit of altitude at which it 
prospers best —the flowers were more 
brilliant in colors and more fragrant. 
And when the comparison of phys- 
iological activity was made in the 
Chamounix provisory laboratory, the 
high-level individuals proved to be, as 


1 In this domain the literature also grows very 
rapidly. The following give an idea of the general 
drift of researches: Gaston Bonnier, ‘“ Cultures 
expérimentales dans les Alpes et les Pyrénées,” 
in “Revue générale de botanique”’ (1890), t. ii, 
513, and general summing up in Comptes Rendus 
(1890), t. cxi. 377. Leist’s observations seemed to 
contradict Bonnier’s researches, which are now 
fully confirmed, especially as regards improved 
assimilation, by A. Wagner (Sitzungsberichte of 
the Vienna Academy, Bd. ci. 487). J. Wiesner’s 
“* Form-Aenderungen von Pflanzen bei Cultur in 
absolut feuchten Raume und in Dunkeln,” in “ Be- 
richte der deutschen botanischen Gesellschaft,” 
March, 1891 ; and Véchting in same periodical, Au- 
gust and September, 1891. Palladin's researches 
into assimilation and transpiration are but partly 
translated into German (Berichte der deutschen 
botanischen Gesellschaft, viii. 1890) ; the remainder 
in Russian Trudy of the Kharkoff Naturalists, 
vol, xxv. (1891), and especially xxvi. (1892), 67 and 
127 ; also Geneau de Lamarliére in Comptes Rendus, 
exv. (1892), 368 and 521, and A. Mayer (summed up 
in Berichte). Lhételier on the origin of prickles 
and thorns, in “ Bulletin de la Société botanique 
de France” (1890), xxxvii. 176, and Comptes Ren- 
dus (1892), t. exii. 110 ; Lesage on the effects of salt 
in the ground, and watering with salted water, in 
Comptes Rendus (1892), t. cxii. 672 and 871. Also 
Pfeffer on chemotaxy, Noll on adaptation of algues 
to saline media, Pierre Bastit on growth of mosses 
in water, and so on. 
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a rule, more efficacious machines for 
storing up food and reducing waste. 
They worked best in the laboratory, 
and they had stored up, during their 
lifetime, more starch, sugar, volatile 


oils, and coloring pigments. In short, 
in a couple of years, without the in- 
terference of selection, the plant had 
accommodated itself to take better ad- 
vantage of the bright light and short 
summer of the Alpine summits. More 
light, and perhaps the invigorating 
changes of temperature, had shaped its 
organs for obtaining a more rapid as- 
similation and a reduced waste.? 

As toa deficiency of light and its ef- 
fects upon the development of flowers, 
we have the latest researches of Véch- 
ting, which confirm and explain the 
experience of gardeners. The scarcity 
of light had, first of all, the effect of 
diminishing the size and the numbers 
of flowers. With some species (such 
as Stellaria media, or Linnaria spuria), 
which by themselves have a tendency 
towards self-fertilization, the flowers 
(which, even under natural conditions, 
often are not sufficiently open to admit 
insects) did not open at all, and their 
opening could be modified at will ac- 
cording to the amount of apportioned 
light ; their shape was also modified to 
some extent; while some plants, after 
having been kept for three years in a 
subdued light, lost the very habit of 
blooming and began to propagate ina 
vegetative way, by means of rampant 
offshoots, though remaining at the 
same time in good health and vigor. 

Of course, in all such cases the defi- 
ciency of light acts in an indirect way, 
by altering the proportions between 
assimilation, which is intense in broad 
daylight, and transpiration, which, as 
known, is reduced in darkness. It is 
also very probable that the alterations 
produced in the leaves of plants grown 
in the shade or in the relative sizes of 
their stems and leaves, are really due, 

2 In more light, as already once alluded to by 
Beketoff, not in an unconscious selection of seeds 
by men, lies probably the secret of the wonderfully 
rapid maturation of barley in the Yakutsk prov- 
ince of Siberia, where the crop follows sowing time 


in a couple of months. Experiments relative to 
this point would be most desirable. 
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as Professor Palladin maintains, to an 
alteration of the usual proportion be- 
tween the two processes. When the 
conditions are such that the transpira- 
tion from the leaves is increased, rela- 
tively to the transpiration from the 
stem, the development of this latter 
is hampered, and internodes become 
shorter, in proportion to the size of the 
leaves ; and vice versd. This connec- 
tion between the transpiration and the 
form of the plant would explain why 
plants grown by Wiesner in a very 
damp atmosphere and in the dark 
would sometimes show a deficient de- 
velopment of the leaves, while the 
stem grew to an abnormal length, or 
why the leaves took full development 
while the internodes were very short. 
The experimenter thus has again in 
his hands a means of modifying the 
exterior aspect of the plant by placing 
it in conditions which more or less 
favor transpiration from its different 
parts. 

Lh6telier’s researches on the forma- 
tion of prickles in a dry atmosphere 
and under the full action of sunlight 
further confirm the wonderful plas- 
ticity of plants and the rapidity of their 
adaptations due to this agency. He 
takes, for instance, four stocks of the 
barberry-plant, all twelve months old, 
and, after having cut off their stems a 
few inches above the ground, lets them 
grow under glass bells; but whereas 
the air is kept very moist under two 
bells, it is kept very dry under the two 
others ; and the results are strikingly 
different. In the moist air the plants 
have strong leaves with fully devel- 
oped blades, only slightly indented, 
and with long stalks ; while in the dry 
atmosphere the first leaves only attain 
a full development of their green 
blades ; the following ones are less 
and less developed ; and from the six- 
teenth leaf upwards they have no 
blades, and their nerves are _ trans- 
formed into prickles. The common 


hawthorn behaves in the same way, 
and the cause of the change is evi- 
dent; in a moist atmosphere the sur- 
face of evaporation is increased, while 
in dry surroundings. 


it is reduced 
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Moreover, almost identical results are 
obtained when the same plants are 
grown either so as to receive full sun- 
shine and light from all parts of the 
horizon, or so as to get light from the 
northern part of the sky only. These 
latter have full blades on their leaves, 
while the leaves of the former are 
transformed into prickles to avoid a too 
strong evaporation. With hawthorn or 
furze the prickles are two to nine times 
longer in the fully exposed individuals 
than in those which have been shaded. 
In short, growth in different conditions 
of moisture itself produces the struc- 
tures best adapted for avoiding exces- 
sive evaporation. 

And, finally, we may mention the 
experiments made to explain the well- 
known features of plants growing close 
to the sea. Already Moquin Tandon, 
in his *‘ Tératologie vegétale,’’ and Wil- 
kommen, in a somewhat forgotten work 
on the littoral and steppe vegetation of 
Spain, had shown that plants which 
have fleshy leaves when they grow in a 
soil impregnated with salt, acquire the 
common membranous leaves when they 
are grown in a common garden soil ; 
while plants which are not halophytes 
at all acquire the distinctive features of 
that class when they are grown in a 
soil containing salt. Lesage in France 
has lately made experiments in this 
direction, and they fully confirm Will- 
kommen’s views. The presence of salt 
in the soil, as well as in the atmo- 
sphere, and the influence of the wind 
by the seaside rapidly produce the de- 
sired transformation; and the same 
alterations can also be obtained by 
merely watering the plant with a weak 
solution of table salt. Several adapta- 
tions, which were considered as slowly 
accumulated accidental variations, can 
be obtained — we thus see —very rap- 
idly, as a direct result of environment 
itself. But while Spencer’s ‘ direct 
adaptation” is thus every year proved 
by new and newer researches, it would 
evidently be a great mistake to imagine 
that all adaptations have been obtained 
exclusively in this way; Sachs, who 
has, perhaps more than any one, con- 
tributed to promote the direct accom- 




















modation view, is therefore the first to 
indicate the limits of variation through 
the action of environment. 

It would, perhaps, be desirable to 
conclude this very rapid, and yet long, 
review of a wide circle of researches by 
a discussion of one of the latest ex- 
periments of Julius Sachs. He has 
made our common friend, the potato 
plant—an originary from dry regions 
—develop in avery moist atmosphere 
the same network of aérial roots, which 
is characteristic of the epiphyte plants 
—the orchids, the aroids, the ferns, 
which grow on the surfaces of the trees 
in the moist tropical forests.1 But 
these researches have brought the vet- 
eran physiologist to such important and 
far-reaching conclusions as to variation 
in plants altogether, and especially as 
to its possible direction and limits, and 
the periods of plant life during which 
variability is greatest, that it will be 
preferable to return to this work on 
some other occasion. The above- 
mentioned researches, and many more 
which could be mentioned besides, 
already prove that it lies, to a great ex- 
tent, in man’s hands to modify the 
shape, the structure, and the general 
aspect of plants —not only on the long 
and circuitous way of selection of cas- 
ual variations, but also by the direct 
method of appealing to environment to 
produce the desired variations, and to 
make a start with them. This is what 
nature does every day and everywhere 
on a gigantic scale. 


1 Physiologische Notizen: V. Ueber Latente 
Reizbarkeiten, in Flora (1893), Heft i. 1. 


From Temple Bar. 
LORD CHIEF BARON ABINGER AND THE 
BAR. 

THE Scarlett family hails from Es- 
carlat, in Aquitaine, and traces its 
descent from Bernard, Viscount of Es- 
carlat, A.D. 932. Soon after the Con- 
quest it received a grant of broad acres 
in Kent, and down to the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries we find branches 
of the family holding lands in five 
or six other shires. Lord Abinger’s 
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grandfather, James Scarlett, married 
the daughter of a West Indian pro- 
prietor, a kinsman of the famous Gen- 
eral Wolfe, the hero of Quebec. Lord 
Abinger’s mother was the daughter of 
Colonel Philip Anglin, who gave her a 
large fortune. Lord Abinger himself 
was born in Jamaica in December, 
1769, the very year which gave birth 
to the Duke of Wellington, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and Mehemet Ali. One of 
the future chief baron’s earliest recol- 
lections is reading the Bible to his 
mother, who had a happy knack of 
teaching her children to read before 
they were old enough to understand 
the process by which she taught them. 
Till fourteen his education was con- 
ducted mainly by private tutors. His 
father then took him in hand, and from 
him young Scarlett imbibed a deep ad- 
miration for the prose style of Dean 
Swift. In after life his own resembled 
it, in being simple, plain, and un- 
adorned. 

When in his eleventh year he learnt 
that his father meant to send him to 
Oxford, and thence to the bar. He did 
not much relish the news, as he had 
set his heart on going to sea. How- 
ever, he bowed to parental authority, 
and sailed for England in June, 1785. 
The ship reached London on the first 
of August. Shortly afterwards, his 
name was entered on the books of 
the Honorable Society of the Inner 
Temple, and a few weeks later he ma- 
triculated —not at Oxford, but as a 
fellow commoner of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. That means, of course, 
that he was rich, and, indeed, we have 
it on his own authority that he could 
draw on his father’s London agent for 
any sum he pleased. ’Tis well —for 
obvious reasons —that a member of 
the bar should be independent of his 
profession ; which has only within the 
last fifty years come to be deemed as a 
kind of trade. But there is modera- 
tion in all things. And it speaks vol- 
umes for the good sense of this lad of 
sixteen that he made no bad use of his 
boundless command of the sinews of 
war —and dissipation. 

In those days —as before and since 
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— college tutors did their best to make 
things pleasant to young men of family 
and fortune. Witness what Gibbon 
tells us in his autobiography of his own 
career as a gentleman commoner at 
Magdalen College, Oxford. In truth, 
those were the good old times of leisure 
versus learning, except for the few who 
hungered for knowledge. When John 
Scott — the future Lord Chancellor El- 
don — took his B.A. at Oxford in 1770, 
he was examined in Hebrew and in 
history. His own pen has recorded 
this noteworthy ‘‘exam.” It consisted 
of two questions — one in each subject. 
The Hebrew question ran — ‘‘ What’s 
the Hebrew for ‘ place of a skull’ ?” 
— the history, ‘‘ Who founded the Uni- 
versity of Oxford?’ The candidate 
of course replied, ‘‘ Golgotha,’” and 
** Alfred the Great,’’ though he had his 
misgivings touching the truth of the 
second answer—a fiction which has 
since been scattered to the winds by 
those two highly distinguished Oxo- 
nians, Professor Freeman and Mr. J. 
R. Green. 

The younger university — not founded 
by Cantaber, king of Iberia —a legend 
invented by a Cantab to overtrump the 
Oxonians — was not more exacting in 
its demands on the brain-power of its 
alumni. But young Scarlett studied on 
his own account, and heroically refused 
to join the True Blue Club —the tip- 
top club of the Cambridge of those 
days —lest it should interfere with his 
reading. This act of self-denial brought 
him acquainted with a fellow of Trin- 
ity, named John Baynes, senior wran- 
gler of his year, who, hearing of 
Scarlett’s refusal to be True-blued, 
sought him out, thinking there must be 
something very unusual about him. 
Baynes candidly owned that he won- 
dered still more when he found him 
very much like other young men of 
his age and position. This candor, 


however, did not nip their budding 
friendship, and through Baynes young 
Scarlett became acquainted with that 
thirstiest of scholars, Richard Porson. 
Baynes then occupied chambers in 
Gray’s Inn, where — while still holding 
his fellowship—he practised as that 
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now extinct animal, a special pleader 


under the bar. And during one of 
Scarlett’s periodical visits to town, to 
eat his dinners at the Temple, in the 
“fearless old fashion” which reigned 
till some twenty years ago, he chanced 
to call at Baynes’s rooms one Saturday 
evening. As they sat drinking tea, 
came a rap at the door, and in walked 
Porson, who forthwith began to pour 
forth a flood of Greek and Latin, and 
to pour in floods of tea. Sixteen cups 
he drained on this occasion—a feat, 
by the by, often exceeded by Dr. John- 
son, who said to Mrs. Thrale quite 
truly in verse :— 

Thou canst not pour them out so fast 

As I can pour them down ; 


and, with equal truth, in prose, levelled 
at Jonas Hanway, who lauded coffee at 
the expense of tea, ‘‘I am a hardened 
and shameless tea-drinker, whose ket- 
tle has scarcely time to cool ; who with 
tea amuses the evening, with tea sol- 
aces the midnight, and with tea solaces 
the morning’?—an utterance which 
called forth the punning Porsonian 
parody, *‘Te veniente die, te decedente, 
bibit.”?> Porson’s potations, however, 
were by no means confined to tea. In 
fact, he drank whatever came to hand 
—rum, red ink, or methylated spirit. 
*Twas after quaffing all that stood upon 
the table, he once exclaimed : — 

When port and brandy’s gone and spent, 

Then table beer is excellent. 


Porson did not, however, teach 
James Scarlett to tope, but Scarlett 
taught Porson French grammar. In- 
deed, the great Greek scholar does not 
seem to have been at this stage of his 
career the perpetually drunken black- 
guard depicted by Lord Byron some fif- 
teen years later. His memory —that 
marvellous memory, of which we have 
heard so much—struck Scarlett as it 
could hardly fail to strike any one. But 
the future chief baron judiciously re- 
marks that it was too good, since he 
seemed never to think for himself, but 
merely to reproduce the thoughts of 
others. Be it always, however, re- 
membered to his honor that besides 
“doing”? a great deal more than 























‘something for the text of Euripides ”’ 
—to quote his own modest estimate of 
his own work — he resigned his fellow- 
ship rather than subscribe the Thirty- 
nine Articles against his conscientious 
convictions, and came to London, “a 
gentleman at large, with sixpence in 
his pocket.” Joking apart, till ap- 
pointed librarian to the London Insti- 
tution in Finsbury Square, he had for 
many years nothing to depend on but 
the forty pound salary attached to his 
Greek professorship. 

More valuable to Scarlett than the 
friendship of Porson was that of Sam- 
uel Romilly, whom also he came to 
know through Baynes, though under 
somewhat melancholy circumstances. 
For Baynes died on the eve of an au- 
tumn tour through the West Riding, 
during which Romilly and Scarlett 
were to have been his companions, and 
in which they ripened their acquaint- 
ance. The death of their common 
friend did not, however, hinder them 
from becoming firm friends ; and their 
friendship lasted till dissolved by Sir 
Samuel’s mournful end in 1818. 

After leaving Cambridge with an or- 
dinary B.A. degree, Scarlett read law 
with a will under Romilly’s guidance, 
and, in 1790, entered the chambers of 
that renowned special pleader, Mr. 
Wood — afterwards Baron — the owner 
of that restive steed which once —in 
flagrant defiance of the first principles 
of special pleading — demurred instead 
of going to the country—as great a 
blunder as now to deny the facts of a 
statement of claim when those facts 
show no case in law. With Mr. Wood, 
Scarlett studied for a year, and was 
then called to the bar, leaving his seai 
in Mr. Wood’s pupil-room to be filled 
by no less a personage than George 
Canning. Should he return to Ja- 
maica, where his family influence 
would push him into practice forth- 
with? That was now the question. 
But, counselled by Romilly, he chose 
to remain in England, at least for a 
while, and to join the Northern Circuit. 
He held his first brief at Carlisle, where 
it fell to his lot as junior in the case to 
explain the written pleadings, which 
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were as far as possible from explaining 


themselves. He acquitted himself of 
this task to the satisfaction of the pre- 
siding judge, Lord Ellenborough, com- 
monly called ‘“*Ned Pepper.’? He 
greatly enjoyed his first circuit. A 
young barrister with plenty of ‘“ tin”’ 
must be oddly constituted if he does 
not enjoy his first or any succeeding 
circuit. Eaxperto crede—though, to be 
sure, things may have altered for the 
worse since we travelled the Oxford 
Circuit when the late Baron Huddles- 
ton was still its leading Q.C., when 
Mr. Henry Matthews still wore bomba- 
zine, and Mr. James was not yet Sir 
Henry. Brieflessness to us seemed 
bliss, and might well have seemed so 
to James Scarlett, who yet needed 
briefs, and the accompanying butter, 
still less than we. But he did not long 
remain briefless. And, truth to tell, 
the bar earned its fees more easily then 
than now. Potations pottle deep left 
neither time nor inclination for read- 
ing briefs at night. Long speeches 
were unknown. Lord Ellenborough 
would rush through the Cause List — 
to quote Sir T. N. Talford—‘‘like a 
rhinoceros through a bed of sugar 
canes.”’> And cases were often re- 
ferred to arbitration, willy-nilly the 
persons — plaintiff and defendant — 
thus saddled with double costs. Lord 
Ellenborough, by the by, seems to 
have been a ‘“*demon”’ to refer. And 
such a judge, backed by counsel, what 
poor trembling client could be ex- 
pected to withstand ? Nay, even fail- 
ing a tyrannic judge, some counsel 
were well able to supply his place in 
training refractory clients. On one oc- 
casion the plaintiff’s attorney, after a 
private consultation with his client, 
came into court to report to Clarke, 
leading counsel for the plaintiff, that 
the latter would not consent to an arbi- 
tration. ‘‘ What?’ cried Clarke, and 
hurried out of court. He quickly re- 
turned with the welcome tidings that 
he had conquered the plaintiff’s reluc- 
tance. ‘‘ What topics did you urge ?” 
asked his junior. ‘* Why, I told him 
he was a d——d fool, and that unless 
he gave in at once I should be forced to 
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use strong language.’’ It was this 
same Clarke, by the way, who, as a 
bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, thus worded 
his objection to the admission of Jews 
to that society : ‘‘ Let ’em turn Chris- 
tians and be d——d to ’em.”’ 

In this age of Tichborne trials and 
six weeks’ speeches, it is interesting to 
note that when Scarlett first joined the 
Northern Circuit, a three-and-a-half 
hour harangue by Brougham was reck- 
oned inordinately long. Aye, and per- 
sons old enough to remember the trial 
of Palmer, the Rugeley poisoner, or 
who will take the trouble to consult the 
newspapers of 1856, will note that Ser- 
jeant Shee’s eight-hours’ speech in de- 
fence of the prisoner was, even in that 
comparatively recent case, reckoned a 
sort of prodigy. But to hark back to 
the embryo Lord Abinger. From his 
lately published autobiography we learn 
that it was Serjeant Wilde — after- 
wards Lord Chancellor Truro — who 
set the. (bad) example of long speeches 
on the Western Circuit. He was an 
invalid when he joined it, rather late 
in life by the by ; for he began it as 
an attorney. Somewhat contrary to 
etiquette, his wife travelled with him 
to nurse him, and he seldom dined at 
the Circuit mess. Instead, he spent 
his sober evenings poring over his 
briefs. It grieves one to speak of the 
demoralization which ensued. All had 
to follow my leader’s lead, and read 
their briefs, instead of sitting over the 
bottle like men and gentlemen. Like 
the late Mr. Justice Talfourd, for in- 
stance, who loved it so well that, rather 
than leave it, he would carry it with 
him under his arm from dining-room 
to drawing-room, and hide it behind 
the window-curtain, for a sly pull at 
it from time to time. As for the ex- 
ample of Wilde, it tamed and spoilt 
the Western Circuit. If he read his 
briefs, so must his brethren. Else how 
could they meet in court on a footing 
of perfect equality, each alike ignorant 
of the facts of the case? And then 
the rest must vie with him in length 
of wind and tongue. Whereby, a tale 
illustrative of the infancy of this bad 
ptactice. After a deuce of a long 
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speech from Crowder — who eventually 
bloomed into Mr. Justice Crowder —a 
Somerset juryman was heard to tax his 
foreman with having napped under the 
infliction. ‘* You be a liar,’ quoth the 
latter in his wrath. ‘I can stand as 
much of Crowder as any man. I’ve 
sarved’’ (read suffered) “in Serjeant 
Wilde’s time.” 

How will the mouths of those judges, 
jurors, or juniors out of the running, 
who have groaned under the full 
weight of a Kenealy’s power of words, 
water at the following samples of all- 
round brevity ; where judge and advo- 
cate vied with each other in the art of 
** cutting it short.”” Mr. Taunton, who 
led the Oxford Circuit when this cen- 
tury and Lord Abinger were young, 
thus replied to an opening speech in an 
assault case: ‘* My friend’s eloquent 
complaint amounts in plain English to 
this, that his client has received a good, 
sound horsewhipping. My defence is, 
that he richly deserved it.””, And down 
he sat. This, by the way, was the 
Mr. Taunton who afterwards rose to 
the bench, and who, on his way 
thither, showed how he could beard 
the bench in the interests of his client, 
ata pinch. The pinch was this. His 
client, in support of a claim to land, 
produced a deed which turned out to 
be forged. The judge bade the usher 
impound it. Taunton quietly fore- 
stalled him by seizing it and slipping it 
into his brief-bag, where it remained, 
for he stood over six feet in his stock- 
ings, and was in other respects an ugly 
customer to tackle. 

Another refreshing sample of brev- 
ity by bench and bar occurs in a case 
where the great Erskine appeared for 
the plaintiff, who sought to recover ten 
guineas lent by him to his lady-love 
before they parted to meet — in court. 
Erskine began by remarking that when 
love was over the laconic style of letter- 
writing was most fitting. He then 
read the following letter from the de- 
fendant :— 

‘*Sir— When convenient, you shall 
have your ten guineas. I despise you. 
— CATHARINE KEELING.”’ 

Said Erskine, “I shall prove the 























handwriting, and that is my case.”’ 
Asked Bearcroft, counsel for the de- 
fence: ‘Is that all?” ‘ Ay,’’ quoth 
Erskine. ‘*Then I despise you,’’ said 
Bearcroft ; and Mr. Justice Buller non- 
suited the plaintiff. After this, one 
does not much marvel at this judge’s 
notion of Paradise : ‘* Playing whist all 
night, and trying nisi prius cases all 
day.’? These, by the by, were the days 
of short opinions as well as of short 
speeches. Taunton would sometimes 
advise: ‘‘The question is worth try- 
ing.”” Erskine once wrote: ‘* The ac- 
tion will lie if the witnesses do.” 

Scarlett married his first wife in 
1792, by which time his professional 
income was large enough to enable him 
to keep a wife without asking his 
father to increase his bachelor allow- 
ance. Middle-class folk who study life 
in the novels of Charles Dickens and 
the works of the guileless Dr. Smiles 
would do well to correct their notions 
of the bar by reading the lucubrations 
of writers who know something about 
it. Traddles is quite impossible, and 
Lord Langdale, while a sucking bar- 
rister, did not—as Dr. Smiles coolly 
asserts — sponge upon his friends. He 
lived like Scarlett and Scarlett’s breth- 
ren of the gown—on an allowance 
from his father. 

In 1798 Scarlett lost his father, and 
thereby gained a large addition to his 
private income, which helped him on 
in his profession. Barristers, if any, 
who rise from nowhere to the top of 
the tree by means of dirty work and 
the most brazen impudence and push, 
adorn neither bar nor bench, but de- 
grade both, and merit exposure, not 
praise. James Scarlett was the very 
antithesis of men of this type. He 
never stooped to ‘hug’ an attorney. 
He rather snubbed them —a fault, but 
by far the smaller of the two. How- 
ever, one does not read that he ever 
went quite the length recorded of Sir 
Vicary — or ** Vinegar’? —Gibbs, who 
on one occasion bade an attorney point 
out his ‘ observations”? on evidence, 
and then flung them into the fire. 
Meanwhile, it needs no ghost to tell us 
that a barrister ought to be independent 
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in every sense of the word, ought to be 
free from all temptation to play into 
the hands of a rascally attorney seeking 
only to swell his bill of costs and 
feather his nest at his client’s expense. 
This explains Lord Abinger’s effort to 
shut the doors of the Inns of Court to 
any one who lacked an independent 
income of £300 a year, a measure which 
may some day become law. In Paris 
some such law exists; in Paris, the 
nominal headquarters of liberty and 
equality. Anyhow, Lord Chancellor 
Bacon’s actual exclusion of persons not 
“gentlemen entitled to bear arms” is 
infinitely less defensible ; for it would 
not exclude paupers, while it would ex- 
clude a W.H. Smith! As for Lord 
Abinger’s suggestion of a pecuniary 
qualification, we find it forestalled, and 
more than forestalled, by a dull Irish 
barrister ‘‘ spacious in the possession 
of dirt.”’” He said that no one should 
be called to the bar who had not a 
landed estate. Unluckily he said it in 
the hearing of John Philpot Curran, 
who forthwith replied: ‘‘ May I ask, 
sir, how many acres make a _ wise- 
acre?”’ This is an argument in the 
guise of a joke, and it points in the 
same direction as Juvenal’s “ Veniet de 
plebe togatad qui juris nodos ac legum 
ceenigmata solvat.’”” The only answer 
is, that all legislation may now and 
then bear hardly on the one hundredth 
man. 

*Twixt 1816, when Scarlett became 
K.C. —- King’s Counsel!—and_ 1827, 
when he became attorney-general, he 
led the Northern Circuit, where he had 
no rival as a verdict-winner, though 
neither a great lawyer, nor an eloquent 
speaker, nor —like Erskine, and The- 
siger after Erskine—a wit. As for 
Scarlett’s knowledge of law, it is fairly 
well described in the punning remark : 
‘¢ Scarlett is not deep-read ;’’ wherein, 
by the by, he differed from Jock 
Campbell, who, after recovering from a 
severe attack of Scarlett fever, by wed- 
ding its cause, rose to heights his 
father-in-law never reached. But we 
have heard the late Baron Huddleston 
say that of all the great intellects he 
ever met, Lord Campbell’s was out and 
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out the most powerful. As an orator, 
however, Campbell was no match for 
his father-in-law, little as Scarlett ever 
aimed at oratory. He chatted to the 
jury, and talked them round, unlike his 
contemporary Henry Brougham, who 
spouted at them and failed to talk them 
round. An anecdote from the lips of 
the late Mr. Justice Wightman amus- 
ingly illustrates the difference betwixt 
their respective styles of speaking. 

One day, Wightman —then at the 
bar—left the York Assize Court in 
company with a juryman whom he had 
seen in the jury-box day after day. 
Liking the man’s look, Wightman be- 
gan to chat to him, and, in the course 
of the chat, asked him his opinion of 
the leading counsel. “Oh!” quoth 
the juror, ‘that lawyer Brougham be 
a wonderful man ; he can talk, he can. 
But as for lawyer Scarlett, I don’t think 
nowt of him.’? ‘You surprise me,” 
replied Wightman, ‘for you’ve been 
giving him every verdict.” ‘Oh, 
that’s nowt!’ rejoined the juror. 
** You see he be so lucky. He be al- 
ways on the right side.”’ Little did the 


worthy Yorkshireman dream that he 
was paying Scarlett the highest possi- 
ble compliment. 

Of wit or humor he had little or 


none. He was not the man to invent 
on the spur of the moment a telling 
nickname for his client, as Erskine did 
for a client named Bolt, whose char- 
acter having been traduced by the 
other side, Erskine confidently assured 
the jury that he was known among his 
neighbors as ‘ Bolt upright.” Nor 
could Scarlett tickle the fancy of judge 
and jury by such a flash of wit as that 
with which he opened a certain coach- 
accident case. ‘Gentlemen of the 
jury, my client is a respectable Liver- 
pool merchant, and the defendant, Mr. 
Wilson, keeps the Swan with Two 
Necks in Lad Lane ; a sign seemingly 
emblematic of the number of necks 
people ought to possess who travel by 
his coaches.” Nor would it have oc- 
curred to Scarlett to tell a jury that the 
plaintiff, the owner of a wild beast 
show, claiming damages for the loss of 
a trunk, “‘ ought to have followed the 
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example of his own sagacious elephant, 
and travelled with his trunk before 
him.”? These things were quite out of 
Scarlett’s line. Yet, without them, he 
contrived to keep judge and jury in 
good humor, and to earn the then 
well-nigh unparalleled bar income of 
£18,500, while Erskine, in all his glory, 
never earned more than £10,000. And 
we doubt whether Lord Eldon’s income 
at the bar ever exceeded £18,000 a 
year. True, in these latter days, while 
patent fees still existed, and patents 
swarmed, the enormous sum of £60,- 
000, in one year, found its way into 
the pockets of Sir William Atherton, 
that attorney-general of whom _ the 
*‘silver-tongued Bethell’’ once char- 
acteristically remarked that it was 
‘‘utterly impossible for any one to be 
raised over Sir William Atherton’s 
head.”’ 

It seems hardly worth while to state 
that Scarlett began life as a Whig and 
ended it as a Tory. That is the nor- 
mal course of things. The reform for 
which the young man craved is car- 
ried, and the wave which carries it 
washes him into the ranks of those 
who stoutly opposed it. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s career is wholly abnormal, in 
that he forsook the ranks of red hot 
Toryism, and has gradually drifted to 
the other extreme. But in the first 
half of this century — before the grand 
apostasy of Sir Robert Peel — politi- 
cians showed themselves more thin- 
skinned than they now do when 
accused of ratting. Scarlett showed 
himself needlessly thin-skinned ; and 
the attitude he assumed in the matter 
rather suggests the old question, Quis 
accusavit ? To us, at any rate, nothing 
seems more natural than that the Lib- 
eral of twenty-five should sober down 
into the Conservative of fifty. But we 
will not pursue this branch of the sub- 
ject. We find metal more attractive in 
the rich vein of anecdotage that en- 
crusts the career of Lord Abinger. 
Here, for instance, is his thumb-nail 
sketch of his own son-in-law: ‘ Had 
John Campbell been bred an opera- 
dancer, I don’t say he would have out- 
danced Vestris, but he would have 
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managed to sack a larger salary.” 
Here is his pen portrait of that riddle 
to outsiders, his sometime rival Gar- 
row: ‘An eloquent scolder, with a 
fine voice and most distinct articula- 
tion; much quickness in catching a 
witness’s drift, and great ability in ad- 
dressing a jury in ordinary cases ; but 
without taste, education, or knowledge 
of law. Garrow stood very high in the 
estimation of laymen, but very low in 
that of his brother lawyers. He had a 
theatrical manner of doing everything, 
which led the vulgar to suppose it 
could not have been achieved but by a 
man of consummate talent. Of his 
private life I knew but little ; but I 
believe him to have been kind-hearted, 
generous, and humane.’’ This last 
sentence we gladly report as a sort of 
set-off—and a weighty one — against 
the scathing saying, long current in 
legal circles, that when Garrow became 
a baron of the exchequer, that court 
consisted of four judges, one of whom 
— Graham — was a gentleman, but no 
lawyer; another— Hullock—a _ law- 


yer, but no gentleman ; a third — Chief 
Baron Richardson—who was both; 


and a fourth — Garrow — who was nei- 
ther. Now aman may lack polish, but 
surely, if generous and humane, he is 
at heart a gentleman in the highest 
sense of the word. 

Chief Baron Richardson was suc- 
ceeded by Lord Lyndhurst ; and when, 
in 1834, Lord Lyndhurst became lord 
chancellor, Sir James Scarlett was 
made chief baron, and a peer, with the 
title of Baron Abinger. This, of 
course, was a Tory appointment. And 
it is said that had he stuck to his old 
friends the Whigs, he would have been 
made lord chief justice of England on 
the retirement of Lord Tenterden in 
1832. So that, if this be true, he paid 
the penalty of his change of front by 
missing the highest aim of his ambi- 
tion. 

When Lord Brougham heard of his 
old opponent’s elevation to the peer- 
age, he stretched out his long, bony 
fingers and exclaimed with a threaten- 
ing gesture : “‘ Let him but give me a 
chance, and see if I don’t stick my 





claws into his fat ribs.” But the 
chance never occurred. Lord Abinger 
never attempted to shine in the House 
of Lords. Had he coveted oratorical 
distinction in that arena, it is hardly 
likely that he would have been deterred 
from seeking it by the threats of the 
blustering Henry Brougham. 

In 1829 Lord Abinger lost his first 
wife — born Campbell—and remained 
a widower till the autumn of 1843. 
Then, in his seventy-fourth year, he 
married the widow of the Rev. H. J. 
Ridley, a highly accomplished lady 
young enough to be his daughter. On 
hearing of the match, the witty Lord 
Alvanley exclaimed : ‘‘ Ridley? Mrs. 
Ridley ? Why, if she’s old enough for 
Abinger, she must be the widow of the 
good bishop who was burnt!” Within 
little more than six months she was 
again a widow, for on the 26th of 
April, 1844, Lord Abinger suddenly fell 
ill while on circuit, at Bury St. Ed- 
munds, and died on the following day. 
According to his own account, he spent 
his income so freely, aud invested his 
small savings so injudiciously, that his 
descendants were likely to be poorly 
provided for. But he left them one 
possession more lasting, and, to lofty 
minds, more precious than gold—a 
stainless name. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
AUSTRALIAN ROUGH-RIDERS. 

ON a certain Saturday in June, 1891, 
at Wodonga on the Murray in the colony 
of Victoria, was arranged an exhibition 
of rough-riding open to all comers, 
which I venture to assert can have had 
but few parallels. Prizes were to be 
allotted by three judges of acknowl- 
edged experience, amounting in all to 
about twenty pounds. Much interested 
in horse-flesh from my youth upwards, 
I traversed the three miles which sepa- 
rate the border-towns of Albury and 
Wodonga, and arrived in good time for 
the excitement and the disbursement 
of gate-money. I have never regretted 
the outlay. 

The matter of the entertainment was 
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after this wise. An area of several 
acres of level grass was enclosed with a 
fence, perhaps eight or ten feet high, 
formed of sawn battens, on which was 
stretched the coarse sacking known to 
drapers as Osnaberg. This answered 
the double purpose of keeping the pub- 
lic who would not pay out and the per- 
forming horses in. 

I had heard of the way in which 
the selected horses were saddled and 
mounted, and was therefore partly pre- 
pared. But, tolerably versed in the 
lore of the wilderness, I had certainly 
never seen such primitive equitation 
before. About thirty unbroken horses 
were moving uneasily within a high, 
well-constructed stock-yard, the regula- 
tion four rails and a cap presenting a 
solid, unyielding fence over seven feet 
in height. That the steeds were really 
unbroken, “‘ by spur and snaffle unde- 
filed,’ might be gathered from their 
long manes, tails sweeping the ground, 
and general air of terror or defiance. 

As each animal was wanted it was 
driven or cajoled by means of a quiet 
horse into a close yard ending in a 


crush, or lane so narrow that, once 


in, no turning round was possible. A 
high gate in front was well fastened. 
Before the colt could decide on a 
retrograde movement long and strong 
saplings were thrust behind his quar- 
ters and the posts of the crush ; he was 
therefore trapped, unable to advance 
orretire. If he threatened to lie down, 
a sapling underneath prevented that 
last refuge of temper. Sometimes the 
imprisoned animal preserved an ex- 
pression of stupid amazement or harm- 
less terror; occasionally he displayed 
fierce wrath or reckless despair. In 
this stage the colt kicked, plunged, 
reared, in every way known to the wild 
steed of the desert expressed his un- 
tamable defiance of man, even neighing 
loudly and fiercely. *Twas all in vain. 
The prison was too high, too strong, 
too narrow, too everything — nothing 
remained but submission, ‘‘ not even 
suicide,” as Mr. Stevenson remarks 
about matrimony, ‘‘ nothing but to be 
good ;” this of course with variations, 
as happen perchance even in the mar- 
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ried state. Before the colt has done 
thinking what unprincipled wretches 
these bush bipeds are, a blind (ingen- 
iously improvised out of a waistcoat) is 
placed over his eyes, a snaffle-bridle 
thrown over his head, a bit forced into 
his mouth ; at the same time two active 
young men are thrusting a crupper 
under his reluctant tail, have dropped a 
saddle on his back, and are buckling 
leather girths and surcingle (the latter 
run through slits in the lower portion 
of the saddle-flaps) as if they meant to 
cut him in two. 

This preparatory process being com- 
pleted in marvellously short time, the 
manager calls out, *‘ First horse, — Mr. 
St. Aure!’? whereupon a tall, well- 
made young man from the Upper Mur- 
ray ascends the fence and stands with 
either leg on the rails immediately over 
the angry, terrified animal. 

What would you or I take, dear 
reader (we are not so young as we 
were, Jet us own in mutual confidence), 
to accept the mount Mr. St. Aure sur- 
veys with calmest confidence ? Deftly 
he drops into the saddle, his legs just 
grazing the sides of the crush. ‘Open 
the gate !’’ roars the manager. ‘* Look 
out, you boys!” and with a mad rush 
out flies the colt through the open gate 
like a shell from a howitzer. For 
twenty yards he races at full speed, 
then “propping”? as if galvanized, 
shoots upward with the true deer’s 
leap, all four feet in the air at once 
(from which the vice takes its name), 
and comes down with his head between 
his fore legs and his nose (this I 
watched narrowly) touching the girths. 
But the rider has swayed back in his 
saddle with instinctive ease and is 
quite prepared for a succession of 
lightning-like bounds — sideways, up- 
ward, downward, backward, as the 
agile and frantic animal appears to turn 
in the air, and to come down with his 
head in the place where his tail was 
when he rose. For an instant he 
stops ; then perhaps the spurs are sent 
in so as to accentuate the next per- 
formance. The crowd meanwhile of 
six or seven hundred people, mostly 
young or in the prime of life, foilow 
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cheering and clapping with every fresh 
attempt on the part of the frenzied 
steed to dispose of his rider. A few 
minutes of this exercise suffice to ex- 
haust and steady the wildest colt. It is 
a species of ‘‘ monkeying,”’ a device of 
the buck-breaker who ties a bag on to 
the back of a timid colt, and he, fright- 
ened out of his life, as if by a monkey 
perched there, exhausts himself and 
permits the rider to mount and ride 
away with but little resistance. Some- 
times, indeed, the colt turns in his 
tracks, and, being unmanageable in his 
paroxysms, charges the crowd, whom 
he scatters with great screaming and 
laughter as they fall over each other or 
climb the boundary fence. But very 
shortly with lowered head and trem- 
bling frame he allows himself to be 
ridden to the gate of egress. There he 
is halted, and his rider, taking hold of 
his left ear with his bridle-hand, swings 
lightly to the ground closely alongside 
of the shoulder. Did he not so alight, 
the agile mustang is capable of a light- 
ning wheel and a dangerous kick. In- 
deed one rider dismounting carelessly 
discovered this to his cost after riding a 
most unconscionable performer. 

A middle-aged, wiry, old-fashioned 
stock-rider from Gippsland next came 
flying out on a frantic steed without a 
bridle! For some time it seemed a 
drawn battle between horse and man, 
but towards the end of the fight the 
horse managed to ‘‘ get from under.” 

One horse slipped on the short, green 
grass and came over backwards, his 
rider permitting himself to slide off. 
The next animal was described as an 
‘‘outlaw,’’ a bush term for a horse 
which has been backed but never suc- 
cessfully ridden. She fully sustained 
her character by a persevering exhibi- 
tion of every kind of contortion calcu- 
lated to dissolve partnership. At one 
time it looked as if the betting was in 
favor of the man, but the mare had 
evidently resolved on a last appeal. 
Setting to with redoubled fury, she 
smashed the crupper, tore out the 
girth-straps, and then performed the 
rare, well-nigh incredible feat of send- 
ing the saddle over her head without 
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breaking the remaining girth or the 
leather surcingle! This is the second 
time during a tolerably long acquaint- 
ance with every kind of devilry known 
to equine intelligence that I have wit- 
nessed this apparently impossible per- 
formance. It is not always believed, 
but can be vouched for by the writer 
and about five or six hundred people 
on the ground. I felt the girth and 
saw that the buckle was still unslack- 
ened. The rider came over the mare’s 
head, sitting square with the saddle 
between his legs, and received an ova- 
tion in consequence. 

The last colt had been driven into 
the crush, 


Fiercely snorting, but in vain, 
And struggling with erected mane, 


and enlarged, ‘“‘in the full foam of 
wrath and dread,” to be successfully 
ridden, when another form of excite- 
ment was announced. <A dangerous 
looking four-year-old bullock was now 
yarded in the outer enclosure, light of 
flesh but exceeding fierce, which he 
proceeded to demonstrate by clearing 
the place of all spectators in the short- 
est time on record. Climbing hur- 
riedly to the cap of the stockyard fence 
they looked on in secure elevation 
while the toreadors cunningly edged 
him into the crush and there confined 
him like the colts. Here he began to 
paw the ground and bellow in impo- 
tent rage. 

At this stage of the proceedings the 
manager thus delivered himself: ‘ It’s 
Mr. Smith’s turn, by the list, to ride 
this bullock, but he says he don’t care. 
Is there any gentleman here as’ll ride 
him?” With Mr. Smith’s very nat- 
ural disinclination for the mount the 
crowd apparently sympathized. The 
bullock meanwhile was pawing the 
earth and roaring in an awful manner, 
as who should say, ‘* Let me at him! 
Only let me have one turn at him with 
hoof and horn!”’ To the unprejudiced 
observer the mount certainly seemed 
one that few gentlemen would covet or 
accept. However, the Gippslander, 
removing the pipe from his mouth, 
calmly remarked, ‘“I’ll ride him;” 
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whereupon the crowd cheered, evi- 
dently looking upon the offer as one of 
exceptional merit. 

There was no thought of bridle or 
saddle in this case. A rope was fas- 
tened around the animal’s body, and 
with this slender accoutrement only 
the stock-rider deposited himself upon 
the ridge of the red bullock’s back. 
Then the gate was opened and out he 
came in all his glory. 

No one that has merely observed the 
clumsy gambols of meadow-fed oxen 
can have an idea of the speed and ac- 
tivity of the bush-bred steers, reared 
amid mountain ranges and accustomed 
to gallop for miles up and down hill 
with a smart stock-horse rattling by 
their sides, always making excellent 
time and not unfrequently distancing 
their pursuers amid the forests and 
morasses of their native wilds. This 
one had a shoulder like a blood horse, 
great propelling power, and stood well 
off the ground, with muscular arms and 
hocks to match. He reared, bucked, 
and plunged almost with the virulence 
and variety of the colts, and when, 
after a prolonged and persistent con- 
test, he gradually shifted his rider on 
to his croup, and then by a complicated 
twist of his quarters dislodged him, it 
was felt by the spectators that “the 
old man” had worthily sustained the 
honor of the stock-riding fraternity. 
Cheers resounded from all sides as the 
crowd, returning to a centre, sur- 
rounded the fallen but not disgraced 
combatant. I think the boys were pri- 
vately disappointed that the bullock 
did not turn and attempt to gore his 
antagonist. But he was too much ex- 
cited for such an attack. He made a 
bee-line for the fence, which, all igno- 
rant of its flimsy nature, he did not 
attempt to jump or overthrow, content- 
ing himself with running by its side 
until he came to the corner where a 
gate was cunningly left open for his 
departure. 

After a respectable ‘hat’? had been 
collected for the veteran, who was 
more than twice the age of any of the 
other competitors, the judges distrib- 

’ 





uted the prizes and the entertainment 
concluded. 

As an Australian I may be slightly 
prejudiced, but I must confess to hold- 
ing the opinion that our bush-riders in 
certain departments are unrivalled. 
The South American gaucho and the 
cowboy of the Western States are 
doubtless wonderful horsemen. But 
they ride under more favorable condi- 
tions than those of our bushmen. The 
saddle of the American is on the old- 
fashioned Spanish pattern, heavy and 
cumbrous. In addition to the high 
pommel and cantle, it is provided with 
a horn-like fixture in front to which 
the lasso is attached generally, but 
which serves as a sort of belaying pin 
and an excellent hold-fast for the rider 
in case of need. The tremendous se- 
verity of the curb-bit must also tend to 
moderate the gambols of any but the 
most vicious or untamed animal. The 
horses, too, are mere ponies compared 
to the big, powerful Australians, and 
as such weaker and more easy to con- 
trol. 

But let the stranger, when minded to 
try his horsemanship, display himself 
upon one of our ‘“‘touchy” three or 
four-year-olds, and how insecure does 
his position appear! He is a good way 
off the ground (which same ground is 
mostly extremely hard) for the colt is 
between fifteen and sixteen hands 
high, and looks strong enough in the 
loins, if fully roused, to throw his rider 
into a gum-tree. The single-reined 
snaffle to which he trusts his life is of 
the cheapest description of leather and 
iron. The saddle is the ordinary En- 
glish saddle, fuller in the flap and pads, 
but otherwise giving the impression of 
being hard and slippery, affording but 
little hope of recovery when once the 
seat is shaken. When, with nothing 
but this simple accoutrement, and per- 
haps a rolled bag strapped in front of 
the pommel, our bushmen ride as I 
have described it, it must be conceded 
that no horsemen could possibly be 
less indebted to adventitious circum- 
stances. 

In the strictly Australian department 














known as “ scrub-riding,”” no one not 
to the manner born can be compared 
to our bush-riders. The home of the 
wild herds of cattle and horses is fre- 
quently mountainous, thickly wooded, 
and rocky. Amid the fastnesses in 
which they are bred the outlying ani- 
mals of the herd acquire speed, wind, 
and activity which must be seen to 
be believed. Through the interlaced 
and thick growing woodlands, down 
the rocky ridges, across the treacher- 
ous morass, away go the cattle or the 
horses, at a pace apt to take them out 
of sight and hearing in remarkably 
short time. The ordinary horseman 
able to hold his own fairly well on road 
or bridle-path, or even in an English 
hunting-field, here finds himself hope- 
lessly at fault. Not wanting in pluck 
he does his best for a mile or more. 
He bumps his knee against one tree, 
his shoulder against another, and nar- 
rowly escapes dashing his brains out 
by reason of a low-lying branch which 
knocks off his hat and might easily (he 
reflects) perform the same office for the 
head which it covers ; and he realizes 
the disability under which he has la- 
bored by reason of not being able to 
calculate his distance from the unyield- 
ing timber in front, beside, around, at 
the same time to distinguish the route 
of the fast-vanishing ‘‘ mob’ (drove), 
while all his skill and strength are 
required to control an experienced 
stock-horse (if such a mount has been 
provided for him) which clambers 
along hillsides and tears down the 
same with the sure-footedness of a 
mule, while it leaves the full responsi- 
bility of directing its headlong course 
to its rider. When at the end of a 
couple of miles the amateur stock-rider 
pulls up, he is conscious of being en- 
tirely out of the hunt. Men, horses, 
dogs, and cattle have passed from sight 
and hearing. He is not accustomed 
to tracking, nor perhaps is the ground 
favorable to such practice. Nothing 
remains for him but to follow as near 
as may be in the direction of the 
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riders ; and Ke is lucky if some hours 
afterwards he is hunted up by a man 
sent in search of him, or, more fortu- 
nate still, has left all to his horse and 
joyfully recognizes the homestead which 
he left in the morning, and which 
comes into sight much sooner than he 
expected. 

In contrast to this exploit behold the 
sons of the South in the same circum- 
stances. Jogging along with apparent 
carelessness, several pairs of very sharp 
eyes are piercing the forest glades in 
every portion of the foreground. One 
man has descried the outline of a group 
of hardly moving forms, or it may be 
but a single beast, high up a hillside, in 
the gorge of a mountain range, in the 
depths of a narrow, brook-traversed 
ravine,—it matters not,—it is the 
herd they are seeking or a section of 
it. The lookout gives a low whistle, 
perhaps only holds up his hand. The 
signal is understood ; the slack bridle- 
reins are gathered up; no word is 
spoken, but each man has his horse 
well in hand as they move slowly 
towards the grazing or stationary out- 
liers. A few minutes bring them 
nearer, when a sentinel gets view or 
wind of them, and the whole troop is 
off like a herd of deer. Each horse 
but a minute since stumbling along at 
a “*stockman’s jog,’’ starts into top 
speed as if fora mile heat. Each man 
taking a bee-line, rides straight for the 
tail of the fast-vanishing cattle, as 
straight as if there was not a tree. or 
rock within miles. How they do it is 
a never-ending marvel to the unini- 
tiated. But they will not only keep 
with them, but out-pace and out-general 
them, turning them at critical places, 
occasionally getting ahead and round- 
ing them up, and eventually, with min- 
gled force and diplomacy, hustling 
them straight across country, without 
track-road or apparent natural features, 
till dead-beat and conquered they are 
landed in the high and secure stock- 
yard, from which some of their number 
at least will never emerge alive. 

ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 
SIMON RYAN THE PETERITE. 
BY THE REV. DR. JESSOPP. 
I. 

Ir is more than forty years ago since 
I heard first of Simon Ryan. I was a 
Freshman. I mean that I was in my 
first year at St. Boniface, and there 
were still stage coaches on the road in 
those primitive times; at any rate, 
there was one which plied between 
Camford and Thrapston in Northamp- 
tonshire, and I found myself outside 
that coach one day, and occupying the 
box seat, with ‘‘old Topham” on the 
box. I quite forget where I was going, 
and I only remember two incidents on 
the journey. One was the sight of a 
tame fox in an inn yard where we 
changed horses, and the other was old 
Topham’s conversation as we drove 
past a rather large coppice skirting the 
roadside for some distance. I think it 
was somewhere near Huntingdon. Mr. 
Topham had a grudge against that cop- 
pice ; he had reason to complain of it. 
Tramps and thieves, he assured me, 
were wont to lurk there, and when the 
nights were dark and he had a light 
joad of passengers, the rogues more 
than once had sneaked out of the wood 
and hung on behind the coach. Then 
they had contrived to get clear off with 
a hamper or other package for which 
some one was answerable, and when he 
got to the end of his journey, lo! there 
was something missing from the way- 
bill. Mr. Topham expressed a strong 
wish that that coppice was his prop- 
erty ; then he’d cut it down, every stick 
of it. ‘But that there Si Ryan he— 
he’s wrong in his head. He’d never 
cut down a tree to save himself from 
the workhouse, and he ain’t likely to 
come to that neither. If I was to ask 
him to cut down that copse he’d laugh 
at me! No! He wouldn’t do that 
neither. He never does laugh. He’s 
a Peterite!*’ I mused, and after a 
little I asked timidly, ‘‘ What is a Pe- 
terite, Topham ?”’ 

The old jarvie took his time to an- 
swer. ‘Bless you, sir, I don’t know. 
They all say he’s a Peterite, and he 
don’t deny it. He ain’t ashamed of it, 
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anyhow. Maybe he ain’t no cause to 
be ashamed of that.’’ 

It was dark by this time, and I have 
a distinct recollection of getting sleepy 
and of half dropping off, then of 
mechanically repeating to myself: ‘ Si- 
Si-Si-Simon, Peter Ry-Ryan, Rite, Pe- 
terite!”? After that Memory has no 
more that she can recall. 

Seven or eight years later I found 
myself in temporary charge of the 
parish of Carlton. I had come back to 
the university, and was in residence for 
a time, but I officiated in the little 
church on Sunday and went over once 
during the week to visit the people. 
It was a very bitter winter and the 
snow was deep, and lasted for some 
weeks, I think; but I was young and 
enthusiastic, and the people took to 
me. I. think they were rather com- 
plimented by being visited in the 
‘¢ coarse’ weather, and as I went in 
and out among them cheerily they 
showed their friendliness in many little 
ways which were pleasant and encour- 
aging. 

One day I said to the clerk, “‘ Who 
lives in that house with the trees so 
thick round it? I’ve never been there 
yet. I must go.’? The clerk grinned 
from eartoear. ‘*That? Why, don’t 
you know, sir? You must ha’ heerd 
talk of Mas’r Ryan. He’s a Peterite !”’ 
I had quite forgotten all about my 
journey on the coach, or, rather, I had 
never thought any more of it ; but as I 
heard the name the old scene came 
back upon me with a curious vividness, 
and I found myself again repeating the 
old words, “ Si-Si-Si-Simon, Peter Ry- 
Ryan, Rite, Peterite,’? in a dreamy 
whisper. ‘‘Ay! That’s right!’ said 
the clerk. ‘‘ You’ve heerd tell of old 
Simon Ryan, I’ll be bound.”? And he 
grinned again, broadly. I cannot ex- 
plain why I felt irritated by the man’s 
manner, but I was. I could not bring 
myself to ask any more questions. I 
passed out of the churchyard, trudged 
bravely through the deep .snow, and 
made straight for ‘‘Mas’r Ryan’s”’ 
without turning my head. The sun 
was setting. The clouds looked heavy 
and sullen ; it was dusk when I knocked 

















There was a light burning 
For several minutes I 
I knocked 


at the door. 

in the hall. 
waited and heard no sound. 
again ; for there was a brass knocker 


and no bell. Then there were foot- 
steps. The door opened, and I found 
myself confronted by a tall man whose 
face I could not see, for his back was 
towards the lamp on the hall table, 
which of course shone full on my face. 
He held the door wide open, in a frank, 
fearless way, paused a moment, and 
then, in a deep voice that betrayed no 
surprise nor any other emotion, he said 
inquiringly, ‘‘ Your pleasure, sir ?” 

“T am in charge of this parish, sir, 
for some months,’’ I answered, ‘and I 
think it right to pay my respects to all 
the parishioners, that I may, if I can, 
teach something to those who desire to 
learn, and, if I can, learn something of 
those who have anything to teach. 
May I come in, Mr. Ryan? ” 

Instinctively he drew back, and I 
crossed his threshold. I had advanced 
but a single step when he seemed to 
hesitate. By this time the lamp was 
throwing the light full upon his face, 
and [ saw a man of perhaps seventy. 
His hair was thick and long, perfectly 
white, the forehead high and broad, 
the eyebrows, with scarce a suspicion 
of grey in them, met and made a dark 
band across his face; there was a 
dreamy, restless look about his eyes, 
his lips and fingers were working rest- 
lessly. He seemed perplexed, as if 
doubting what to say or do. “I am 
not wont to see visitors here, young 
sir; but as you have come in so far, 
come farther. Hath he not said, ‘ Use 
hospitality one to another without 
grudging’? Do you drink tea?” 

I passed through the hall into a long 
room which, by the imperfect light, 
seemed to me even larger and loftier 
than it actually was. It was crowded 
with antique furniture as a dealer’s 
store might be. But the massive black 
oak chairs, the fantastic escritoires and 
cabinets, the tiny little tables of all 
shapes and designs, the heavy settees, 
and, conspicuous above all, an inde- 
scribable bureaw rising high above 
everything else, were all arranged, two 
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and three deep, along one side of 
the apartment. The other side was 
occupied by bookshelves from floor to 
ceiling, and between these and the fur- 
niture was a broad passage, perhaps ten 
feet wide —which I used to call the 
aisle when I got upon familiar terms 
with Mr. Ryan —and up and down this 
aisle he was wont to walk for hours 
when the restless fit was upon him, 
thinking and talking to himself, as his 
manner was, in a slow, aimless man-. 
ner. For years, I was told, this was- 
his only exercise. 

At one end of the room was the door 
by which I had entered ; then a huge 
fireplace in which some great logs were 
burning brightly ; then, where the aisle 
stopped, the wall was heavily draped 
with some antique hangings of stamped 
velvet. At the other end was a large 
oriel window, with seats in it, and a 
plain, heavy deal table, which I guessed 
that Mr. Ryan had made with his own 
hands in one of his wayward moods. 
Where the old velvet curtains hung 
when I first entered the room, there 
had formerly been placed upon the 
floor a plain oak coffin with brass 
fittings ; and in that coffin Mr. Ryan, 
for several years, had regularly laid 
himself down every evening, and there 
it was surmised he used to say his 
prayers. After a while he grew too 
large for the coffin, and when he could 
no longer get into it, or began to find 
that getting out of it was a perilous 
gymnastic feat, he had it set upright, 
fixing the lid on hinges and so converte 
ing it into a door, of which he kept the 
key. 

The only piece of furniture in the 
aisle that I have spoken of was a long 
escritoire, and before it stood a high- 
backed chair, stately and ponderous ; 
the arms were a pair of writhing grif- 
fins, that faced you grimly as you en- 
tered, and lifted their grotesque heads 
above the level of the escritoire that 
they seemed to guard. Behind this 
chair stood a lady, her head only just 
above the high back, for she was very 
low of stature. In the window-seat 
was a boy who, at the first glance, I 
took to be about twelve ; he was read- 
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ing, and apparently was absorbed in 


the volume. 
Mr. Ryan set down the lamp upon 


his writing-table. The light fell upon 
the face that rose above the chair-back. 
I was struck by the exquisite beauty of 
the head. It was bent forward, the 
hair was wonderfully smooth, glossy, 
and fine, and, parted down the middle 
‘with a perfect distinctness, such as one 
rarely sees now, it was allowed to fall 
‘a little over the brow, then gathered up 
into a roll, and massed in coils low 
‘down upon the neck. 


Her eyes were bent upon the table ; 
she made no movement as we entered ; 
she stood there mute as a statue. 
“‘Your name, young sir?” I told 
him. He paused, peered curiously at 
me, and a shudder passed over him. 

“T have been waiting for you, young 
sir; waiting for many years. Not be- 
cause you are a ‘lively stone,’ though 
a rumor came to me that that you are, 
but it was your sire who threw his 
gentleman-commoner’s gown over my 
drowned brother’s face as they carried 
him through the streets of Oxford. 
You are his son, ‘ elect, precious.’ ”’ 

He came up to me and kissed me on 
the cheek, and I did not resent it nor 
draw back. 

“The lady Electa!’? He waved his 
hand to the figure behind the chair ; 
she lifted her eyes. I smiled and 
bowed. The dark eyes looked down 
again; she was as motionless as be- 
fore. The boy rose from his seat, his 
book in his hand, and without a word 
took his place at his father’s side. 
“* Marcus, my son!” I held out my 
hand ; Marcus looked as if for permis- 
sion to Mr. Ryan, then placed his hand 
in mine and left it there, as if he did 
not know what was expected of him. 

As he stood before me, his hand in 
mine, I found him older than I had 
first thought him ; his voice was just 
beginning to break, there was a soft 
down upon his upper lip, he was slight 
and evidently far from robust. He was 
dressed in a kind of dark-colored pina- 
fote, his throat bare, and the collar of 
his shirt turned carelessly over on this 
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side and on that. As I looked at him 
it seemed to me that young Keats had 
walked out of his picture, and had 
come to hold converse with me. I 
thought, ‘‘Is it all a vision, and am I 
only dreaming ?”’ For a moment the 
room and its occupants, with their 
strange surroundings, swam round be- 
fore me, and a sense of disappointment 
depressed me, for I knew I should 
awake to realities all too soon. How 
long we all stood thus silent, Mr. Ryan 
watching me the while, I know not ; I 
was roused by his voice. 

** Electa, Stephen’s son has come !”’ 

‘* My father’s name was not Stephen, 
sir; it was John!”’ 

‘Young sir! Your father’s name 
was Stephen! You have yet to learn 
the significance of names.”’ 

It was said without any emphasis or 
with the least sign of displeasure ; but 
as he spoke, his back turned to his 
wife, the lady glanced up quickly and 
raised a finger to her lips. Then she 
blushed deeply and again looked down. 

‘¢ Electa, Stephen’s son has come! 
Let there be tea here — tea in twenty- 
three minutes. Marcus, my son, shall 
stay with us. Let there be toast and 
much butter upon it ! ”’ 

He took his seat upon the high- 
backed chair and motioned to Marcus, 
who took his place by his father’s side, 
standing with his open, liquid eyes fol- 
lowing my every motion, and his hand 
resting on the head of one of the 
griffins. 

‘“*May I look at the books, Mr. 
Ryan ?” 

*¢ You may look, young sir.” 

The room must have been forty feet 
long. One special shelf on a level with 
my chin was filled with the most re- 
markable collection of volumes on the 
criticism of the New Testament that I 
had ever seen. In fact, of only a 
small proportion of them had I ever 
heard the names. I was still in the 
twenties then, and I was just begin- 
ning to feel how ignorant I was. But 
this shelf fairly staggered me. In the 
middle of the shelf stood the works of 
Archbishop Leighton, in four octavo 
volumes. They had been evidently 























read and re-read, they were battered 
and worn. 

‘““Ah! Here is Archbishop Leigh- 
ton, I see!” 

‘** Young sir, he was an apostate ! ”’ 

I turned in wonder. What did he 
mean ? 

“‘That any human creature should 
have read Simon Peter’s Epistle so 
often, known it so well and understood 
it so little, proves that this man was 
begotten of corruptible seed ! ” 

Remembering the lady Electa’s warn- 
ing, I made no answer, but continued 
my examination. 

“Oh! Mr. Ryan, this is a rare book! 
Thomas Adams on the Second Epistle 
of Peter! You are fortunate !”’ 

‘¢ Fortunate ! fortunate ! fortunate ! ” 
he kept on repeating, the tone growing 
more and more mocking and scornful. 

“That is the eleventh copy of that 
book I have owned, young sir! Itisa 
task I have imposed upon Marcus, my 
son, to tear out a leaf from that volume 
every day before our midday meal, and 
consume it in the fire upon the hearth. 
The Second Epistle, young sir! Tell 
him the truth! Tell it him, Marcus, 
my son! ” 

The boy raised his hand from the 
griffin and pointed to the book with his 
forefinger. ‘‘ There never was a Sec- 
ond Epistle. Father knows that forged 
bank notes are bad to handle. Forged 
epistles, father knows, are wicked and 
worse |” 

I began to feel crushed and uncom- 
fortable. This man knew more than I 
did, and I could not tell what was com- 
ing next. By chance I took up Valpy’s 
Greek Testament. There was no Al- 
fords in those days. But Valpy was 
still a stock book for weak-kneed can- 
didates for holy orders. The volume 
opened at St. Peter’s Epistle. It was 
minutely annotated in a small, crabbed 
hand. 

“A sheep going astray, young sir! ” 
said Ryan, ‘‘ stumbling at the word as 
he goes along ; a soulless pedant, prat- 
ing forever of Bos and his Greek 
ellipses. Let him go!” He took the 
book from me and laid it down upon 
the table. 
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I was relieved by the opening of the 
door. The lady Electa came in with a 
tray, and a hand holding a plate piled 
high with buttered toast appeared at 
the door. Marcus, at a sign from his 
father, took the plate and laid it upon 
the table ; the door closed noiselessly. 

A seat was set for me opposite the 
high-backed chair. ‘‘ Where will Mrs. 
Ryan sit? ” I asked. 

‘“‘ The lady Electa is in subjection to 
her own husband ; she has no seat, 
young sir!’ She poured out the tea, 
Marcus standing at his father’s side. 
Then she took her place again, silent 
and with downcast eyes as before. 
‘‘Hush |”? he said solemnly. He rose 
upon his feet and made the sign of the 
cross upon his breast, his right hand 
moving slowly upwards and pausing as 
if to show me how it was done. I did 
as he did. Then he drew another line 
with his left hand from shoulder to 
shoulder. The tea was good and I 
was tired with my day’s work and very 
glad of the meal. He talked continu- 
ously in a deep, monotonous voice. 
When we had finished there was still 
abundance of toast upon the platter. 
Simon rose, “Let us walk, young 
sir!” He laid his hand upon my 
shoulder and walked me up and down 
that aisle between the bookshelves and 
the rows of furniture, backwards and 
forwards, backwards and forwards, till 
from very weariness I said I must go. 
Meanwhile, the mother and son had 
been finishing the tea; both standing 
all the time at the board. I hada fear 
of his kissing me again, so I held out 
my hand at arm’s length. He took it. 
I bowed silently to the lady Electa, 
took Marcus playfully by his shoulders, 
and said good-bye cordially, Ryan fur- 
tively watching me all the time. “ You 
will come again, young sir, next week, 
Is Stephen yet alive?” ‘‘ My father 
died last year,’’ I answered, “‘ but if I 
may I should like to come again. Iam 
quite sure, sir, you can teach me a 
great deal. Next week I will come 
again.” 

This was my first interview with 
Simon Ryan. 
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Il. 

Wuo was this man? Tradition said 
that his father was a merchant in Lon- 
don, where he had amassed a consider- 
able fortune, which he had invested 
partly in house property in the Bor- 
ough, partly in small landed estates 
in the country. The old man was re- 
ported to have been eccentric and soli- 
tary in his habits, but a shrewd man of 
business up to the last. He had two 
sous, the elder of whom he named 
Paul, the younger Simon; there were 
three years between the two boys. No 
one could tell anything about their 
mother ; she died a few days after her 
younger son was born. Paul was sent 
to Eton, and Simon to some of his 
father’s correspondents on the Conti- 
nent, where he acquired two or three 
foreign languages. When he was 
about fourteen his brother Paul joined 
him at Hamburg, and the two lived to- 
gether for the next two or three years, 
the younger brother conceiving an idol- 
atrous affection for the elder, which, 
as it appeared ridiculous to the young 
men with whom Paul mixed, led at last 
to a separation — Paul going up to Ox- 
ford, and Simon staying behind at 
Hamburg, where he was supposed to 
be qualifying for mercantile life. In 
his second term Paul was mysteriously 
drowned in the Cherwell. The news 
of this disaster killed old Ryan, and 
the shock produced upon young Simon 
so great an effect that his brain became 
affected. His father had left the youth 
as a ward to a worthy solicitor, into 
whose house he was taken, and here he 
transferred to a son of the house, of 
about his own age, the same romantic 
and admiring love which he had be- 
stowed upon his brother. Young 
Clarke was, however, a very matter-of- 
fact young fellow, and, though he just 
tolerated the other’s devotion, had very 
soon too much upon his hands to allow 
of his being Simon’s constant compan- 
ion. Simon found himself more and 
more lonely. He hated business; he 
was painfully shy and reserved; he 
had no profession, his means were far 
in excess of his wants, though he was 
not without tastes ; he was an omniv- 
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orous reader and an enthusiastic musi- 
cian. 

After he came into his property, he 
took to wandering about, no one knew 
where ; he had chambers in Gray’s Inn 
from which he would disappear for a 
year at a time, and then suddenly he 
would go to his tailor to be fitted out 
afresh. He asked no questions and 
answered none. He had no friends. 

One day, while he was in London, 
young Clarke, who managed everything 
for him, came and announced that he 
was going down to Carlton to look at 
the old Manor House, which was re- 
ported to be in a ruinous condition. 
‘*Let’s go together, Si. It’s a shame 
you should not go and see your own 
tenants ; there are only half-a-dozen of 
them, but they’ve never set eyes on 
their landlord, and it may come to pull- 
ing down the old house, and I don’t 
like doing that without your seeing it.” 

Simon was delighted at the prospect 
of a week with his friend. They went 
accordingly. The old Manor House 
was hopelessly dilapidated, but it was 
full of antique furniture, which had 
gone with the estate when Simon’s 
father had foreclosed the mortgage, 
and it was a question of some difficulty 
what was to be done with the impedi- 
menta. The matter ended by Simon 
resolving to build himself a house after 
his own plans, and live in it when it 
was built. ‘* What! here in this hole, 
Si? Here, and alone? Who’s the 
lady, man?’ The Manor House had 
been an Elizabethan building, one of 
those smaller country residences which 
are getting now so rare. The estate 
had never been a large one, and had 
become less and less till now it hardly 
exceeded five hundred acres ; twenty 
of these acres had been planted by 
Simon’s father close to the house, and 
the trees were now growing up to 
some height, and had been judiciously 
thinned out from year to year by the 
Clarkes, father and son. The new 
house was built ; the plan was unique. 
The single “hall or library faced east 
and west, forty feet long by twenty 
broad, and over it a bedroom of the 
same size. Along the north of this 
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building ran a lean-to of two stories,|and answered very curtly when some 
and a similar lean-to on the east.| business matter had to be dealt with. 
Here were the offices, and bedrooms| The letters became more and more 
over them. At the south-eastern and | elaborate and didactic. At last Simon 
north-western corners were two stair-| declared that he was conscious of a 
cases, and a passage communicated | mission. His brother’s death had been 
from one to the other into which all} the penalty exacted for the sin against 
the bedrooms opened ; they all looked | the Holy Ghost which his parents had 
to the north or east, and were very | committed at his baptism. His father 
small, had christened him Paul, and had glo- 
At first the only servants in the| ried in the son that bore the accursed 
house were a man and his wife, ‘‘ with-| name; and he himself—he, Simon, 
out encumbrances.’? The man had|had had to pay for all the infatuate 
been a farm bailiff, the wife a gentle-|love he had lavished on that best of 
man’s housekeeper. She was. a good| brothers, For, if that dear one had 
cook —a cleanly, methodical person — | lived, he, Simon, would have been a 
who was mortally afraid of her master, | Paulite to the end. Then came moan- 
with a kind of superstitious awe that | ings of a grief that had never left him 
he was wont to inspire in all who came | at rest; outpourings of a heart that 
in contact with him. Her fear of her| was forever throbbing with unsatisfied 
husband was the fear of a timid crea- | yearnings ; hints that his time for de- 
ture who had suffered at his hands for|livering his testimony against the 
years, and who never knew what he/ heresies of Paul of Tarsus, the great 
might do to her any hour of the day | corrupter, who had perverted the Gos- 
or night. For, though he had been a| pel and led the generations horribly 
sober man at first, yet the intolerable | astray —yes ! the time was coming. 
dulness of the life gradually preyed| ‘Poor old Si, he’s off his head 
upon him, and every night when Mr. | again,’’ murmured Harry Clarke. ‘ But 
Ryan went up to bed as the clock} he’s as clear as I am in business mat- 
struck ten, Wraggles slipped out by the | ters though, and that banking account 
back door, and betook himself to the} of his goes rolling up at an awful pace. 
Compasses, where a choice company |I think I'll go and see him!’ One 
was wont to assemble, and drink, and | pressing engagement after another pre- 
sing, and smoke till midnight. Then | vented this ; and the letters came more 
Wraggles staggered home, invariably | and more frequently. Sometimes they 
“‘the worse for liquor,’ and, about| would be written with long passages in 
once a week, a dangerous ruffian to the | Latin or German or Italian, presum- 
poor whimpering wife who let him in,|ably conveying esoteric communica- 
and had hard work to keep him from | tions, which Harry could not understand 
howling and roaring. When he beat|a sentence of, and which worried and 
her she whimpered imploringly to| irritated him. 
him, beseeching him to “hold his | “*Confound the man! he takes me 
noise,”’ for Mr. Ryan would be sure to| for a polyglot. What’s the good of 
hear him. writing to me in that wriggling Ger- 
Years went by. The lonely life| man gibberish. Ill keep away !”’ 
preyed upon all the three inmates of} One day came a huge parcel contain- 
the strange house. But Ryan himself) ing fifty copies of a thick pamphlet. 
became more and more strange. Ever | It was entitled : — 
since his brother’s death he had never; ‘Simon, The Testifier of the Chief 
been actually insane again. But he | Shepherd, to the Elders of the Roar- 
was never sane. He began to be ab-|ing Lion. Being a Protest against the 
sorbed more and more by a religious| Perversions of the Truth wrought by 
delusion. He wrote long letters to| the Tent Maker of Tarsus.”’ 
Harry Clarke, as he always called him,| I am told that it was an ‘“ awfully 
which the other never read through! learned” polemic, which endeavored 
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to establish that St. Paul had been the 
great enemy to the spread of true 
Christianity and that the only hope for 
the success of the Gospel’s acceptance 
by all mankind was in the excision of 
all the Pauline writings from the Canon 
of Holy Scripture, and with them the 
Gospel of St. Luke. The Book of the 
Acts of the Apostles was to be classed 
with ‘ other heretical stories.” 

Harry Clarke was solemnly adjured 
to forward a copy of this rhapsody to 
every bishop on the bench, to the pro- 
fessors of divinity in the two universi- 
ties, and to certain prominent divines 
whom the writer named. He was fur- 
ther ordered, under all sorts of pains 
and penalties, to read the pamphlet 
himself and to prepare himself for 
what would follow. 

Harry —I must needs call him by 
the familiar name, though he was by 
this time a family man with sons and 
daughters — Harry, I say, obeyed his 
injunctions in his usual business way ; 
all except reading the pamphlet. He 
tried it two or three times, but he fell 
asleep over it again and again while 
smoking his cigar in the evening, and 
ended by flinging it into the fire and 
watching it burn. Not a human being 
appears ever to have got to the end of 
the crazy treatise, and, to Mr. Ryan’s 
wonder, disappointment, even horror, 
not a single acknowledgment reached 
him, not a single notice, public or pri- 
vate, came to his hand. 

He became more and more self-in- 
volved and solitary in his habits; re- 
fused to let even Mrs. Wraggles come 
into the library; insisted that she 
should put his meals upon a table out- 
side the door, and roll it into the room 
just far enough to allow of her shutting 
the door behind it. Then he began to 
walk out in the grounds for exactly an 
hour every night from nine to ten, on a 
broad carriage drive that he had made 
under the high park paling, which he 
had set up round his little domain ; 
gave his orders every morning to 
Wraggles, who had become by this 
time a confirmed sot; and read and 
wrote all day long, except when he sat 
down to a small organ, which he had 
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built himself, and played upon it by the 
hour ; now and then diversifying this 
solemn recreation by practising upon 
the violin, fitfully, incoherently. He 
was approaching fifty, when it came to 
pass that one night Mrs. Wraggles, 
who scrupulously and most carefully 
dusted and cleaned the big library 
every night after her master had gone 
to his bedroom, found that the violin 
was missing. Fragments of it lay 
smouldering among the logs in the 
great chimney. He had burnt it. It 
was supposed that he had discovered 
he had become deaf to some high 
notes. Then he took the pipes out of 
the organ, smashed them, and flung 
them out of the window. Ina day or 
two the case was burnt as the violin 
had been. As for the pipes, Wraggles 
took them away, and somehow they 
came into the possession of a worthless 
old farmer who was one of Ryan’s ten- 
ants. The fellow, Hammond by name, 
had been ejected from the Society of 
Friends for some flagrant dishonesty ; 
but he still wore the Quaker dress and 
still persisted in going to the Quaker 
meeting-house, seven miles off, every 
Sunday morning. Hammond was a 
shifty fellow, always behindhand with 
his rent, and for two years he had paid 
nothing at all. Harry Clarke tried to 
put in an execution. But Ryan would 
have nothing to do with the law. He 
grew more and more cool and reticent 
with Harry, when the latter’s visits 
became fewer and fewer. What had 
become of the Borough property he 
never could discover. All he knew was 
that Ryan had forbidden him having 
more to do with it. It had simply dis- 
appeared. 

One day Hammond appeared at the 
lodge gate, where lived one of the farm 
laborers, whose strict charge it was to 
let no living soul pass except the trades- 
men furnished with a pass. He was 
bare-headed, and he carried in his hand 
a watchman’s rattle, which he swung 
round vigorously, making a_ hideous 
clatter. ‘Gi’ over that noise, Mas’r 
Hammond, will’ee ? don’t, I'll throw 
the slops over you !”’ 

‘“‘T come in the name of the Lord! 
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Open the gate or a curse will fall on 
thee and thy name !” 

There was a feeble and timid resist- 
ance. Then Hammond marched on 
straight into the library, flinging the 
door wide open, and stood before his 
landlord swinging his rattle with a 
strong arm. 

The suddenness and oddity of the 
attack threw Ryan wholly off his 
guard. He stared blankly. 

“Simon Ryan, I come to give thee 
glory. Thy light has shone in upon 
my heart. Behold me! I have re- 
nounced the perversions of the tent- 
maker. I am of Peter; not of Paul, 
neither of Apollos ! ”’ 

A few months after this Mr. Ryan’s 
privacy was again invaded; Harry 
Clarke appeared with another gentle- 
man, a representative of the bankers 
with whom his account was kept. 
Some heavy cheques had been drawn 
on the account, beginning at 20/., and 
followed by several for larger sums in 
rapid succession. At last a cheque for 
1,0007. was presented by a tall man 
dressed as a Quaker. Payment was 
refused and the cheque detained. 

Harry Clarke on being referred to, 
unhesitatingly pronounced the signa- 
ture a forgery. Ryan’s wrath fell upon 
Harry Clarke. Prosecute? Not for all 
the world. Prosecute his one convert. 
Never ! 

‘‘It is we who prosecute,”’ said the 
banker. ‘‘ You will be compelled to 
appear as a witness, Mr. Ryan !”’ 

But Hammond was never more seen 
or heard of, and of course was never 
put upon his trial. 

It must have been, I think, in 1832 
that the cholera broke out in Carlton. 
It fell with awful violence upon Mr. 
Ryan’s tenants. There were eight or 
nine cottages, crowded dreadfully, and 
the hovels were in a shameful state. 
Fifty yards or so from this rookery 
stood a small house tenanted by the 
Baptist minister, whose chapel was a 
mile off. He was a fair specimen of 
his class and he had a wife who had 





been a governess in a gentleman’s fam- 
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ily and a daughter about sixteen years 
old. Rumors came to Ryan that the 
plague was raging. When Wraggles 
came in for orders he was unmistak- 
ably drunk. Ryan could not be blind 
to it; he clutched the fellow’s collar 
and shook him violently. ‘* Thou limb 
of Paul!” he cried. ‘Is it a time to 
walk in excess of wine, revellings, and 
banquetings when the Gospel has never 
been preached to them that are dead 
and thou art one of the dying ?”’ 

For once in his life Wraggles — 
pot-valiant — dared to make answer. 
‘“‘ That’s all very fine, master. You’re 
a jolly Peterite, you are! If there 
ain’t no Gospel, you go and give it 
’em! That’s all I say. You’d wanta 
drop too if you saw ’em in among them 
cottages o’ yourn !”’ 

It was a call to Simon Ryan. He did 
go among the dying and the dead. He 
seemed to bear a charmed life. The 
scenes he saw were indescribably hor- 
rible. Mr. Merrison, the Baptist min- 
ister, was smitten ; he died in frightful 
agonies. The miserable and penniless 
widow followed her husband to the 
grave after laying him in his coffin 
with her own hands. She recovered 
from the cholera herself, only to die 
a week later from sheer exhaustion. 
‘““ Dolly, my darling ! ”’ she kept saying 
during those last hours. ‘* Dolly, do 
everything that God and Mr. Ryan bid 
you. Between the two you'll never 
come to harm. Dolly! Do as they two 
bid you, and specially do what Mr. 
Ryan tells you is right ! ”’ 

Then she fell asleep and never woke. 
The girl was stunned. 

After the funeral, Dolly found her- 
self an inmate of Mr. Ryan’s house, 
she did not know how. She had one 
of the little bedrooms. It was hot 
summer, and she wanted no better 
apartment. Wraggles had fallen a vic- 
tim to the cholera. The drink had 
helped that on; and Dolly and Mrs. 
Wraggles were drawn together in a 
kind of sad friendship. They were 
both bereaved ones and forlorn. Some- 
how the old strict and terrible disci- 
pline of the household had relaxed. 
Mrs. Wraggles had demanded help in 
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the house; Simon had granted her 
two under-servants on condition that 
neither of them ever entered the 
library, and that neither ever appeared 
in his presence, nor were their voices 
ever to be heard. He himself would 
never be their master, or be referred 
to. Mrs. Wraggles must engage them 
and dismiss them as she pleased. 
Ryan’s walks in the grounds became 
less regular. He missed Wraggles, and 
the new bailiff jarred against his feel- 
ings. He began to walk out at all times 
of the day. The harvest had set in. 
Ryan actually went and looked on at 
the reapers —there were real reapers 
in those days. He mused shyly, speak- 
ing to none, only silently bowing in 
response to the greetings. ‘ Largess, 
mas’r! Largess!’’ broke out from 
some voices. The cry grew to a gen- 
eral shout, and the men, sickles in 
hand, came crowding about him. He 
put his hand in his pocket, and drew 
out a golden guinea. 

‘“¢ The end of all things is at hand!”’ 
he said. ‘* Be ye therefore sober!” 

The lord of the harvest — for in those 
days that functionary still had a rec- 
ognized position in many parishes — 
pulled off his hat, and, scarcely believ- 
ing his eyes, took the shining coin, 
spun it high up in the air, and shouted 
with triumphant joy: ‘‘There’s lar- 
gess, mates!”’ There were shrieks of 
wondering rejoicing, and Mr. Ryan left 
them, to finish his perambulation. 

As he approached the house, there 
was Dolly. She came to meet him 
swiftly in great agitation. ‘“ Mr. Ryan! 
Oh, Mr. Ryan! I’ve never found a 
word. I’ve never seen you— my heart 
is so very, very full! Oh, Mr. Ryan, 
mayn’t I— mayn’t I kiss your hand ?” 

She dropped on her knees, and be- 
fore he could prevent her she had 
caught his hand and kissed it again 
and again. He was utterly perplexed, 
and walked slowly on—she sobbing as 
if her heart would break, trying to 
speak and finding no articulate utter- 
ance — he silent and frightened by his 
own emotion. He passed into the 
library and shut her out. She went 
and hid her face in Mrs. Wraggles’s 
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lap, the good woman mingling her tears 
with the girl’s, and softly stroking the 
glossy hair of the beautiful head while 
she poured forth many a gentle com- 
monplace, which yet it was a comfort 
to speak and a comfort to listen to. 

All that day Simon was restless. He 
walked up and down the aisle for hours. 
As the time for dinner drew near he 
went to the door and left it wide open. 
Mrs. Wraggles was ordered to bring in 
the tray. An hour later she came 
back ; Simon was still walking, and the 
dinner was untouched. She ventured 
to ask him if she should warm it up. 
He looked at her dreamily. .“ Tell 
Miss Merrison that this room is open 
to her.” 

That room! That sacred, mysteri- 
ous room, with the coffin standing 
grimly there — did he mean it ? 

** When, Mr. Ryan?”’ 

“ Now.” 

The young girl, who had heard all 
about the coffin, and was prepared for 
it, came in without hesitation, all beam- 
ing with the joy of an immense grati- 
tude, and met him in his walk. He 
turned from her and sat down upon the 
high-backed chair. 

*¢ Why did they christen you Dolly ? ” 

“They didn’t christen me at all; I 
have never been baptized.” 

He started up with a look of horror 
on his face. 

‘“*Not baptized? Not a Christian ? 
Everywhere the trail of the serpent! 
The great perverter still at work. The 
tent maker that boasted he had bap- 
tized none of them. Wretched girl! ”’ 

“Whatever you bid me I will do, 
Mr. Ryan. What less could I do?” 

Three weeks later the rector of the 
parish received a wondrous missive 
from Simon. He invited him to a con- 
ference. The rector was a well-mean- 
ing and earnest man, and, more than 
that, a man of robust good sense and 
tact. Somehow his pleasant voice and 
fearless outspokenness told with Simon. 
There were concessions made on both 
sides, and ‘ Dolly’? .was baptized in 
the church, one week-day morning, and 
received the name of Electa. 

‘<I very nearly christened our young 
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friend Electra,’’ said the parson as he 
took off his surplice. ‘‘She has a new 
name in more senses than one.” 

Simon looked at him _ severely. 
‘*New? Such are ye all— Paulicians 
every one. What know ye of the 
Word — ye that look as through a glass 
darkly 2? Ye who know nothing about 
those things of which the chief of the 
Apostles wrote save what you find in 
your mean and beggarly mother-tongue. 
New is it? New—that at Simon 
Peter’s side at Babylon there sat the 
Lady Electa whom ye, after your fash- 
ion, call ‘the Church,’ forsooth. Ye 
who know not that John the son of 
thunder wrote his loving letter to that 
same Lady Electa in the years of her 
widowhood, when Simon Peter had 
been nailed to his cross.” 

The rector smiled and made no reply. 
Why should he argue with a madman ? 

Every morning during the previous 
month Electa had been summoned into 
the library to be taught the mysteries 
of the true faith. Simon went on by 
the hour, walking, talking, swinging 
his arms. What a joy to have found a 
disciple at last, one so docile and pa- 
tient too, and growing day by day more 
reverent, submissive, and over-awed ! 
It was a new life to the girl. Her 
father had been a hard, narrow man ; a 
man of Scripture phrases, poured out 
by the yard, a man of unctuous man- 
ner with Dr. Watts’s hymns forever on 
his lips; a man of no knowledge, of 
vulgar manners, which offended and 
at times disgusted his more refined 
wife ; a man too coarse in the grain to 
have any tenderness. He swallowed 
his victuals, spoke through his nose, 
made long prayers in a loud, monoto- 
nous voice, but left ‘‘ the womankind,”’ 
as he called them, to go their own way, 
and hurled Bible texts at them when, 
on his return from his long perambula- 
tions, he found them reading together 
out of the dozen or so volumes of 
poetry, Milton, Cowper, Campbell’s 
‘‘ Pleasures of Hope,’’ Gray, and a few 
others, which his wife had provided 
herself with in her younger days. 
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To Electa the new life was full of 
revelations. The comparative luxury 
of the house as compared with the 
poverty she had been accustomed to ; 
the contact with a man of original 
ideas, pouring out every moment some 
startling fact or suggestion such as she 
had never dreamed of before; the 
flashes of actual eloquence, lighting up 
the unintelligible jargon of philosoph- 
ical and theosophic speculation, drawled 
out by the hour in a low, mysterious, 
sing-song till she knew not whether 
the speaker was human or divine, and 
her heart beat quick and her breathing 
well-nigh ceased as the sense of awe 
and mystery wrapt her round. 

But with this intellectual ascendency 
that Simon had acquired over his dis- 
ciple there can be no doubt that, quite 
unconsciously, he was exercising a 
most potent mesmeric mastery over the 
girl. She had become his constant 
companion now in the mornings. At 
two o’clock Mrs. Wraggles would bring 
in dinner for the pair. Now the cloth 
was laid on the long writing-table and 
they sat opposite one another. He 
with his eyes continually turned upon 
her. She every now and then giving 
him a bright, glad look of gratitude. 
After the meal she invariably withdrew 
without a word and joined Mrs. Wrag- 
gles. To the old woman Electa talked 
only of Simon, tried to repeat his les- 
sons, to explain his views, to show how 
Paul of Tarsus was a bad man, ‘the 
cuckoo’s egg that the roaring lion had 
laid in the nest of the eagle John and 
ousted Simon Peter, the real bird of 
Paradise, the hope of the race.”? Mrs. 
Wraggles would go to sleep over the 
revelations. The truth is, she didn’t 
care a dump for all this ‘“ Peterite”’ 
theology. Not she! She yawned, she 
bustled about. She was glad when 
ten o’clock came, and blessed the Lord 
she had no drunken husband now to 
disturb her rest, the rest which was so 
sweet. Then Electa would go to her 
little bedroom, and sleep such sleep 
as she had not known a little while 


ago. 
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From The English Illustrated Magazine. 
THE MARBLE-WORKERS OF CARRARA. 


BY HELEN ZIMMERN. 


WHOEVER has stood on the beach 
near Viareggio, at the spot where the 
body of Shelley was cremated, will re- 
member the wondrous beauty of the 
scene, fit setting for a poet’s pyre. 
The blue waves of the sea, the stretch 
of yellow sand, and the long line of the 
green Pineta form the foreground, 
while behind rise the great mountains, 
purple-tinted, many-peaked, with snow- 
like streaks falling down their sides. 
These are the Carrara Mountains, but 
it is not snow that streaks their flanks ; 
it is marble dust, the débris of the 
quarries which have furnished the 
sculptors of the world with their most 
precious material ever since the days of 
ancient Rome. The Romans called 
this marble Lunensis, after the old 
Etruscan port of Luna, long since 
silted up by the encroaching sand and 
its very site forgotten. The Roman 
poet Lucan, in his “‘ Pharsalia,’’ alludes 
to it as the abode of Aruns, the most 
venerable of the Etruscan haruspices : 
‘¢ Aruns incoluit desertz moenia Lune.”’ 

With the decay of the Roman Em- 
pire the quarries ceased to be worked, 
and though Theodoric, the Ostrogoth, 
and the Carlovingian and early German 
emperors made some attempts to re- 
vive the industry, it was not until the 
Pisans, in the eleventh century, began 
the construction of their Duomo and 
other buildings, that the marble-works 
of Carrara received the impulse which 
has lasted until the present day. As 
soon as the infant commune felt itself 
strong enough it revolted against the 
Bishop of Luni, and rid itself of both 
his temporal and spiritual power. The 
bishop surrendered even his spiritual 
rights, and Carrara remained until the 
eighteenth century outside any diocese, 
its church being served by the canons 
of S. Frediano at Lucca, but the Car- 
rarese are not a church-going people 
to the present day. The town now 
constituted itself into an independent 
commune, with the usual republican 
organization of consuls, militi, and 
populo, which was the highest type of 
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liberty attainable in that rude age. It 
appears as such in a treaty dated Octo- 
ber 6, 1306, and made between the 
Bishop of Luni on the one part, and 
the Lord Franceschino Malaspina and 
his brothers on the other part, for the 
latter of whom Dante Alighieri acted 
as procurator or attorney. Dante was 
then in exile, and a guest of Morello 
Malaspina. The Malaspina castle, 
above Sarzana, has lately been restored 
by the present representative of that 
family. 

During the fourteenth and following 
centuries a remarkable institution pre- 
vailed in the agricultural portion of the 
commune of Carrara. The inhabitants 
of the little townships into which it 
was divided would unite into societies 
called vicinanza, holding fields, olive- 
mills, corn-mills, etc., in common, pas- 
turing their cattle on the common land, 
crushing their olives and grinding their 
corn in the mills belonging to the asso- 
ciation, which was managed by an 
administrator, removable at will, who, 
after paying expenses and the taxes 
due by each member, divided the re- 
mainder amongst them. This institu- 
tion lasted for several centuries. Thus 
did the Carrarese solve the problem of 
co-operative agricultural production 
ages before the modern theories on this 
subject were even thought of, and 
hence he is not disinclined to renew 
the system, being convinced of its 
practicability. 

The marble quarries, which are four 
or five hundred in number, are situ- 
ated far above the town, in the midst 
of the grandest and most savage scen- 
ery. The soft aerial hues which dis- 
tance lends to the mountains disappear 
on nearer approach. The great peaks 
stand up against the sky in fantastic 
forms. No trees or verdure clothe 
their naked sides, no flowers grow, no 
water flows to fertilize that soil. The 
six thousand quarrymen who are busy 
here appear as ants crawling on the 
vast hillsides. The marble is quarried 
by dynamite. Every moment explo- 
sions rend the air, and huge fragments 
fly up as if expelled from a volcano. 
Often the mine has to be placed in the 














perpendicular face of a precipice. 
‘Then the workman is lowered by a 
rope and hangs suspended, ‘like the 
samphire-gatherer, *twixt earth and 
heaven. A dreadful trade.’? About 
one hundred and sixty thousand tons 
of marble are annually exported, of 
which much goes to America. The 
quantity is inexhaustible. The entire 
mass of the Monte Sagro, fifty-six hun- 
dred feet high, which dominates Car- 
rara, is solid marble. 

One of the most famous quarries is 
in the valley of the Polraccio. From 
this were extracted in Roman times 
the seventeen hundred tons of marble 
thet served for the construction of Tra- 
jan’s column at Rome. Here Donatello 
got the block which he carved into his 
St. George, and Michelangelo the one 
for his Moses. From here also came 
the huge block mentioned in the me- 
moirs of Benvenuto Cellini, which 
served for the colossal Neptune of Am- 
manati in the middle of the fountain of 
the Piazza della Signoria at Florence. 
Unlike the miner, who burrows under- 
ground, he works in a blinding glare of 
light. The fierce heat of the Italian 
sun beats upon him in summer. The 
cold blast of the tramontana rushing 
from the gorges of the Apennines chills 
him in winter. Constantly exposed to 
danger, seeing his companions killed 
and wounded by his side, trained to 
rapid action, and with every faculty of 
mind and body on the alert, accustomed 
to dominate the rude forces of nature 
—he has developed into an indepen- 
dent and powerful type of man. 

The Carrarese marble-worker is a 
staunch Republican, but not altogether 
a Socialist. He rather inclines to the 
Anarchic ideal of society, when every 
man will be a law unto himself, having 
subdued nature to his will—lord of 
this planet, free from the tyranny of 
government, custom, and superstition. 
To such a character, the summons to 
join the regiments going to Sicily was 
repulsive in the last degree. His proud 


and independent spirit rebelled at the 
idea of putting on the livery of a king 
to go and shoot down starving peasants 
who asked for bread and work. Hence 
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the late “‘ rebellion.”” Among the killed 
in the revolt was a workman of hercu- 
lean build, who had tattooed on his 
arm a heart with the motto Liberta. 
The piece of skin was cut out by the 
doctor of Carrara and preserved as a 
souvenir. In the free Alsatia of the 
higher quarries, where gendarme and 
police-officer dare not show their faces, 
the men love to gather round the So- 
cialist lecturer or Republican orator. 
There under the free sky of heaven, 
with the silent mountains as witnesses, 
the flame of liberty is nourished in 
those rude hearts, which one day will 
leap from peak to peak of Apennine 
and fire all the land. 


From The Spectator. 
HERONS AT HOME. 

‘“* THE old order changeth,”’ and it is 
with a tinge of melancholy that the nat- 
uralist feels that altered times fore- 
shadow the future extirpation of the 
race of our largest English bird, the 
heron. No longer is it royal game as 
in the days when falconry was the 
favorite pursuit of kings, princes, and 
nobles,—a pursuit in which Henry 
VIII. nearly lost his life, for we read, 
‘the king one day when pursuing his 
hawk at Hitchin, attempted, with the 
assistance of his pole, to jump over a 
wide ditch full of muddy water, but the 
pole unfortunately breaking, the king 
fell head over ears into the thick mud, 
where he might have been suffocated 
had not one of his attendants, seeing 
the accident, leaped into the ditch after 
his royal master and pulled him out.” 
Many of the great heronries have been 
dispersed, the poor birds driven hither 
and thither, and though there are now 
private settlements in various parts of 
the kingdom, the number is steadily on 
the decrease owing to constant persecu- 
tion. The days are long gone by since 
certain breeds of falcons were claimed 
by act of Parliament “‘ to be reserved to 
his Majesty according to ancient cus- 
tom,”? and when herons were strictly 
preserved for the reason that they gave | 
more exciting flights than any other 
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birds. For food, too, the heron was 
much prized. Sir Walter Scott tells us 
in “The Lay of the Last Minstrel” 
that it formed part of the menu at Lady 
Margaret’s bridal feast, and no less 
than four hundred heronshaws were 
consumed at the feast of the installa- 
tion of one of the Archbishops of York. 
Long before the days of William the 
Conqueror, hawking formed part of the 
education of young men of rank, and 
they studied assiduously a_ treatise 
written on the subject by Alfred the 
Great; but attached as our ancestors 
were to the sport, it was by no means 
peculiar to Great Britain, for we know 
that the Sultan Bajazet Ilderim main- 
tained a corps of seven thousand fal- 
coners, and Denmark and France were 
as devoted to the regal sport as En- 
gland. 

Walking through a fir wood in search 
of a small heronry in Surrey, with the 
yellow glow of an early April sunset 
shining through the trees, the copper 
stems of the Scotch firs burnished by 
the sun, in the weird loneliness and 
silence, broken only by the crackling of 


twigs under foot and the sudden flight 
of a startled pigeon, a hawk’s cry 
brings an old story of a day’s hawking 
to mind. The falconer stood in full 
view of a bright retinue of lords and 
ladies, with the hawk held by a jesse 


on his wrist; and when the herons 
passed overhead, sailing in the air, the 
hawk was cast, and flew like an arrow 
straight up to his quarry, and soaring 
above him, pounced downward and 
struck him, both birds falling to the 
ground together, the falcon rewarded 
by the live lure, and the heron killed 
to furnish a monarch’s board. 

A harsh alarm-note, like the sharp 
bark of a dog “‘ in a cracked and high- 
pitched voice,’’ brings stories of by- 
gone days to a close, and, looking up, 
herons are seen flying backwards and 
forwards over the trees. Herons build 
in colonies like rooks, and their nests 
in the heronry we write of are at the 
very top of giant firs, close to a lake 
within the precincts of an old Cister- 
cian abbey. The silence of nature’s 
cathedral with the burnished pillars 
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has disappeared, and the noisiest wood- 
land nursery, “high up in the pine- 
trees,”’ is discovered. Broken pale-green 
shells at the foot of the trees tell that 
the nestlings are hatched, three in a 
nest, to remain there five or six weeks 
before they can fly. We searched in 
vain for the justification of the old 
legend that the first chick is always 
expelled from the nest as soon as 
hatched, for no little corpse was lying 
buried in fir needles or covered with 
bracken by friendly robins. Perhaps 
modern herons are kinder to their 
young than in the old barbarian days. 
Because of the presence of intruders, 
the old birds wait at a short distance 
with the fish from the lake, and the 
bad language of their offspring is so 
constant and so loud at being kept 
waiting, that for very pity we seek 
refuge a little further off, when the 
parents at once alight on a tender 
bough, which seems as if it must 
break, and a frightful quarrel in the 
nest evidently ensues for possession of 
the dainty morsel. It is curious to 
note the different tones of the snapping 
cries in the nests, indicating the vari- 
ous ages of the nestlings, the bark be- 
coming more pronounced in the older 
broods. The nests are quite flat, made 
of twigs and turf and roots, and placed 
in slender forks at the end of branches, 
— to ignorant human eyes, in the worst 
position possible. We hear of eighty 
nests in one tree in the great heronry 
at Cressy Hall, and are not astonished 
when Gilbert White tells us “‘he would 
ride many a mile to see such a sight.” 
Generally, herons are pictured standing 
silently, as so often seen at the margin 
of a stream or lake, “ solitary sentinel 
of the shore,’’ — 


Lo! there the hermit of the water, 
The ghost of ages dim, 

The fisher of the solitudes, 

Stands by the river’s brim, 


waiting to make a pounce as a fish 
swims by or an unwary eel wriggles out 
of the mud. By this particular lake he 
is often seen for hours standing on one 
leg silently contemplating the waters, 
his bill resting on his breast, musing on 
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the future, and wondering why he can- 
not be left in peace to bring up his 
young as in the days when his solitude 
was shared by the followers of Robert, 
Abbot of Moléme. In Yarrell there is 
a drawing of a greedy heron having 
pierced with his bill such a large eel 
that it twisted itself round the bird’s 
neck and strangled it. The flight of 
the heron, Morris says, in which the 
wings are much arched and the neck 
doubled back, is slow and heavy, and 
the long legs carried straight out, pro- 
jecting behind ; this flight, seen early 
and late, according to an old tradition, 
being considered very unlucky. Leav- 
ing the noisy chatter and scoldings of 
the nestlings behind — much to the re- 
lief of the parent birds — the way wends 
over the carpet of golden bracken by 
the lake side. Higher and higher the 
yellow glow lights the copper-colored 
trunks, for the sun sinks silently be- 
hind the indigo firs, and as if to mourn 
his departure, a soft blue mist rises 
from the black waters and shrouds the 
branches of sweet-scented palm which 
overhang the edge, and the white birch 
stems, reflected in the deep water, look 
weird and ghostlike. A footfall fright- 
ens a beautiful mallard, and as he rises 
a setting gleam catches the emerald 
head, which flashes like a jewel, and 
the white collar is fairer than ever, for 
at this season of the year the bird is in 
its best plumage. He flies off to the 
opposite side, and the unromantic quack 
of his mate as she follows him betokens 
that she has no idea of being left be- 
hind to the mercy of unknown intrud- 
ers; they circle together overhead, 
waiting till the coast is clear to return 
to the nest. The next to break the 
silence is a pheasant calling a good- 
night, as he always does when flying 
up to roost —the whirr of his wings 
being heard at some distance — to 
dream, it may be certain, of these 
happy courting days and of a summer 
of peace before him ; and from behind 
a stump of a tree a baby rabbit comes 
peeping, wondering what strange giants 
people his woodland world. Looking 
back across the water — before the red 
road is reached and the bridge which 
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spans the Wey — the herons are seen 
flying backwards and forwards, looking 
like grey spirits against the dark back- 
ground, still fishing for their voracious 
young, forming a link with the old- 
fashioned past, and making the present 
writer hope intensely that if the old 
order must change and must give place 
to new, man for ‘‘auld lang syne”’ will 
do all in his power to preserve for 
present and future generations ‘ our 
largest British bird.” 


From The Viestnik Europy. 
A RUSSIAN VIEW OF THE AMERICAN 
PRESS. 


BY PROFESSOR I. I. YANJOUL. 


WHILE looking over the Americaa 
daily newspapers, the characterization 
of ‘*‘ Society ” by an English humorist 
would constantly recur to my mind. 
Imagine a miscellaneous gathering of 
men and women, he says, in a parlor ; 
all sit quietly and exchange ordinary 
phrases. The weather is praised or 
condemned; some discuss a recent 
speech of Gladstone’s or a new picture, 
but you feel that everybody is bored. 
Suddenly, some one incidentally men- 
tions the divorce case of a certain lord. 
All get interested at once. This leads 
to a new version of another scandal, in 
which a certain duchess figures. Sig- 
nificant glances, smiles, and ejacula- 
tions are to be observed or heard on all 
sides, and the conversation is full of 
animation. A lie or a scandal has 
effected this transformation. 

What strikes the eye in American 
papers? Loud, suggestive headlines, 
extravagant or doubtful news, stilted 
phrases, self-praise, editorials written 
for advertising purposes and advertise- 
ments written in the form of literary or 
even political essays, an incomprehen- 
sible (to the European) superficiality of 
thought, a sharp criticism of govern- 
mental acts, and merciless partisan 
polemics. All this perplexes the 
reader, and he does not know what to 
take seriously and what to regard as 
a mere commercial exploit. At the 
same time, the paper is lively and in- 
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teresting, and, in spite of one’s indig- 
nation, he is apt to read it through, one 
heading after another proving alluring 
and attractive. The bad moral reputa- 
tion of the American press dates far 
back, although only of late have the 
reproaches become frequent and em- 
phatic. In 1813 a gentleman, in leav- 
ing a large sum to a Philadelphia 
library, stipulated in his will that no 
daily paper should be found in the 
library. Thirty years ago Charles 
Dickens suggested the Daily Sewer as 
a fit name for the average American 
paper. And even Americans admit 
that the papers have deteriorated since 
Dickens’s visit. Compare the Ameri- 
can with the English papers, and there 
is at once perceived to be an immense 
difference between them. The Amer- 
ican papers are larger and have more 
variety of reading matter, but the im- 
portance of the utterances, the serious 
and dignified tone, and the scholarly 
character of the English paper are 
vainly sought in the American. In the 
United States the paper is published 
for the sake of the news solely. The 


principal aim of the editor is to afford 
daily as much fresh news in readable 


shape as possible. In consequence of 
this, the moment you take a paper in 
your hands, a large number of “ display 
heads,’? meant to be fetching, strike 
your eye. These heads are strange, 
puerile, offensive to the eye as well as 
to the mind, yet they are deemed of 
such high importance that on every 
paper there are men specially charged 
with the function of producing them 
and indicating the type in which they 
re to be set. 

Long articles without a striking head, 
so frequently found in the European 
papers, are inconceivable in America ; 
the editor would be horrified by them. 
News not of a practical character is not 
valued. They have a proverb that 
“good news is no news,’’ and hence 
the eager hunt for news necessarily 
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resolves itself into preference for sen- 
sation, scandal, filthy gossip, and libel, 
which often entail criminal suits. To 
some extent, this is due to the isolated 
position of America, and her uncon- 
cern with nearly every event or aspect 
of European politics. Public opinion 
in America never occupies itself much 
with international questions, so impor- 
tant to the English journalist. Being 
thus one-sided purveyors of sensational 
news, and ignoring the larger ques- 
tions, the papers have very little influ- 
ence and do not shape the course of 
events. A paper may have a million 
readers without being a power in na- 
tional life. 

The great demand for newspapers in 
America has resulted in attracting into 
the business a lot of shrewd men who 
look upon a paper as a business enter- 
prise merely, and whose skill consists 
in knowing what and how to buy and 
to sell and to advertise. They are un- 
educated and without literary talent ; 
but they hire men to write and conduct 
the paper precisely as they would hire 
people for other lines of business. 
There are so many good writers and 
reporters in America ‘that the pub- 
lisher could make changes in his per- 
sonnel every day. There is no question 
of a tendency or guiding general prin- 
ciple, but simply of selling papers. 
While there are a few organs repre- 
senting special classes of readers and 
of interests, the overwhelming majority 
of papers have no convictions. Usu- 
ally, the paper adheres to some party 
platform, which it defends against the 
other parties, but its adhesion is uncer- 
tain and never to be counted upon. It 
will change its politics at the slightest 
provocation, or even without any, sim- 
ply for the sake of profit. It is an ordi- 
nary thing for a paper to go over to 
another party, and its contemporaries 
see nothing reprehensible in it, and 
wish it all possible success in the new 
field. 





